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"AMERICAN ACADEMY 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 


HAVING a contemporaneous history on this continent, 
lying contiguous to one another from the Atlantic to the | 
Pacific Ocean, Canada and the United States naturally offer _ 
many points of comparison worthy of the close contempla- | 
tion of students and statesmen. Their political systems, 
especially, afford many materials for reflection, which, 
studied in a scientific and an impartial spirit, may be made 
profitable to them both. The Canadian Dominion and the 
American Commonwealths trace most of the a 


free governments, though in the course of many years 
diversities have naturally grown up in the working out of 
those institutions, so that a mere ordinary observer is apt 
to forget their true origin and nature. But whatever diver- 
gencies there may be in the systems of the two countries, 
we can see after a little thought and study that they have 
arisen chiefly from the fact that Canada has remained a 
dependency of Great Britain, and consequently followed 
closely the constitutional practices of the parent state, 
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while the United States, having long ago become a national 
sovereignty, has raised on the foundations of a constitu- 
tion, based itself on principles drawn largely from those of 
the English constitution, a great structure which has in 
the course of years undergone many modifications in the 
working out of the original plans, in order to adapt it to 
the practical needs of the people and the modern conditions 
of a democratic government. The architecture may now 
be considered of a political composite order, in which we 
see that, though the design of the original founders has 
been varied in many respects, yet after all the very pillars 
that support the noble dome that crowns the edifice rise 
from the foundations of the English common law and of 
that parliamentary system which have enabled England as 
well as the United States to attain a foremost position 
among the nations of the world. It has been the good 
fortune of Canada to develop slowly under the fostering 
care of England, and to have been able to survey at a reaj, 
sonable distance the details of the structure raised by he 
neighbor ; and consequently when her statesmen came 
less than a quarter of a century ago to enlarge the political 
sphere of the provinces of British North America, and to 
give greater expansion to the energies of her people in the | 
organization of a federal union, they were able to base it 
on those principles which the experience of the mother 
country and of the United States showed them were best 
adapted to give strength and harmony to all the political 
parts, and enable them as a whole to work out successfully 
their experiment of government on the northern half of 
this continent. 

It is not necessary to make any comparisons between the 
constitutional and political systems of Canada and the 
United States before 1867, when the ‘provinces were iso- 
lated communities, offering many points of comparison 
with the old confederated colonies previous to the adoption 
of the present constitution. It is the Union of 1867 that 
now makes such comparisons possible; for then was |: 
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pted a federal system resembling in certain important 
features that of the United States, but at the same time 
continuing in the government of the country all the essen- 
tial features of the British constitution. The two systems 
of government have each a central authority and many local 
organizations known respectively as states and provinces. 
This central government possesses under the constitution 
control over all those objects of national import which are 
essential to the security and integrity of a federal state. 
Canada, however, being still a mere dependency, is not 
sovereign in the legal sense of the term, since it cannot 
declare war or make treaties, those being powers reserved 
to the imperial power of England, from which it derives its 
constitution and which alone can change that fundamental 
law. The constitution of the United States places many 
difficulties in the way of amending that instrument. But 
to-morrow the English parliament might change or revoke 
the constitution of Canada just as in 1838 it repealed the 
statute giving a legislative system to Quebec, then called 
Lower Canada. Such a thing would be legal, although it is 
not probable or even practically possible. The English 
government never moved in the matter of the present 
union until the several legislative bodies approached it 
formally by address and asked that it should be conceded ; 
and now should any change be necessary it would be made 
only in the same formal manner through the action of the 
federal parliament in the first place. The people speak 
only through their legislative bodies, and such a thing as a 
plebiscite or popular convention on any proposed amend- 
ment is unknown to the constitution of the Dominion. 
The federation was brought about by the agency of legis- 
latures which were elected without any reference to the 
great constitutional change, and it was only in one province, 
New Brunswick, that the question came directly before 
the people at the polls. Still, while Canada is in this 
respect subject to the imperial government and cannot 
adopt any legislation that is incompatible with imperial 
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enactments or in antagonism to imperial obligations, yet it 
| has sovereign powers within its own constitutional sphere. 
Its powers as enumerated in the law are large, and give it 
control over militia and defense, taxation of imports, 
foreign and British, and the jurisdiction over territories 
equal in area to the half of Europe. There is this im- 
portant distinction, too, between the powers given to the 
central government of Canada’ and those placed by the 
constitution of the United States under the jurisdiction of 
the federal authority. The powers of the Dominion govern- 
ment cover all those not expressly given by the constitu- 
tional act to the provinces—the very reverse of the princi- 
ple at the basis of the United States instrument, which 
enumerates the powers of the federal state and leaves in 
the states all those not given to the central authority. 
These enumerated powers of the government at Washington 
have confessedly been greatly enlarged by judicial decisions 
which have recognized the necessity of “implied powers” 
in the grant of powers expressly given by the constitution 
to the federal state. A somewhat similar recognition has 
been given by the Canadian courts, which have laid down 
the principle, practically, that the central authority, in the 
working out of a power given it by the fundamental law 
may trench upon powers granted to the provinces—upon 
property and civil rights, for instance, which are among the 
most important powers of those organizations. As in all 
written constitutions, so in Canada conflicts of authority 
are constantly arising between the respective legislative 
jurisdictions which have to be decided by the courts, and 
already there are several volumes containing judicial 
decisions interpreting the law, and now practically 
ie part of the constitutional system. There is one federal 
. court, resembling the Supreme Court of the United States, 
ut there are no federal courts in the provinces as in the 
states. The courts of the provinces decide on all consti- 
tutional cases brought before them, and there is no limita- 
Ar tion placed on their jurisdiction over such matters, but 
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tnere is an appeal to the federal Supreme Court or to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council of England. The 
federal and the provincial courts do not interfere in any 
way with the exercise of the political power of the govern- 
ment. The judges of our courts are men of undoubted 
learning and of the strictest integrity, and their decisions 
are treated with the greatest respect. 

If we come now to compare the systems of government 
possessed by the two countries, we find that while both rest 
on the basis of the principles of the British constitution, 
yet there are very remarkable differences, which have grown 
out of the diverse circumstances under which Canada and 
the United States adopted their fundamental law. The 
United States have now as an executive a president elected 
by the people in all the states fora term of-feur years. He 
has the right to appoint heads_of certain departments to 

‘which collectively the name of cabinet has been given in 
the course of time, although the constitution does not pro- 
vide for a cabinet in the English constitutional sense of 
the word. Its position and responsibilities are not in any 
way equal to those of an English ministry. Its members are 
not responsible to Congress, although they can be called 
upon to report to that body at any time, and. be examined 
before its committees on matters affecting their respective 
departments. In reality they are dependent only on the 
executive, who appoints and removes them, and responsible 
to him alone for the satisfactory performance of their duties. 


The power given to the president, generally called the 
“veto,” was borrowed from an old prerogative of the crown 


which has now. fallen into disuse, and the exercise of it 
in these days would create a revolution in England; but 
at the time of the formati Onstitution ft was be- 
lieved to be necessary as a check upon the power of Con- 
gress, and was given to the president as one of the most 
useful adjuncts of his executive authority. On the other 
hand, the governor-general of Canada, who is appointed to 
represent the Queen—the head of the executive in the 
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ans 
constitution—does not exercise the veto, although in pos- 
iiahe the legal right to refuse his assent toany bill. Here 
we have an illustration of the tenacity with which England 
and her colonies keep tothe old forms which have practi- 
cally fallen into disuse in the practical operation of their 
constitutional system. It is one of the results of parlia- 
mentary government which makes the advisers of the 
queen or of the governor-general responsible for all legis- 
lation. To call upon the governor-general to exercise the 
veto after a measure has passed both houses would be prac- 
tically a confession that his advisers did not possess the 
confidence of the legislature. It would bring into con- 
tempt that principle of ministerial responsibility to parlia- 
ment which is the very essence and life of parliamentary 
government. It is a curious thing, however, that ‘some 
lieutenant-governors of the provinces, inall of which parlia- 
mentary government exists in the full sense of the term, 
have more than once exercised the veto in the case of clearly 
unconstitutional legislation ; but this has been done only in 
the smaller provinces, and it would be impossible to sup- 
pose it possible in the larger arena of the Dominion or of 
its great prototype, the Imperial parliament. One expla- 
nation of the exercise of it in the small provinces is that 
the lieutenant-governors are, in a manner, officers of the 
Dominion government, and may assume to exercise the veto 
in cases where there is a clear infraction of the federal author- 
ity, but this is hardly a sufficient reason in the face of the fact 
that the constitution plainly provides for reserving such 
legislation for the consideration of the Dominion govern- 
ment itself, which should alone consider its bearing and 
effect, and disallow it if necessary under the fundamental 
law giving them such a power. Here I may conveniently 
refer to the fact that the governor-general, in the exercise 
of his authority as the head of the executive in the Dominion, 
has the right to disallow the acts of any provincial legisia- 
ture—a power not given to the president—but it is a power 
that he exercises only on the advice of his responsible ad- 
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visers and not on his own responsibility. This question of 
disallowance I have shown elsewhere is one of the subjects 
which have evoked much discussion since the adoption of 
the constitution. It is a power clearly to be exercised with 
great discretion, since the acts of political bodies are always 
regarded with more or less suspicion by those whom they 
affect. It is one of the features of the Canadian constitu- 
tion which is viewed with doubt by many thoughtful states- 
men and publicists in Canada, and there is a growing con- 
census of opinion that the more frequently all cases of con- 
stitutional difficulty are left to the courts the greater will 
be the harmony and stability of the whole federal] union. 

In a brief summary I can perhaps best show the most 
important distinctions between the respective systems of 
government of the two countries. The American Federal 
Republic is governed by the following authorities : 

A president, elected by the people in the several states 
for four years, irremovable except by impeachment ; ex- 
ercising antong th¢ of his powers theright 
to refuse to approve of bills passed by the two houses, 
which can only override his decision by a majority of two- 
thirds in each body; having the power to _remit_fines, 
reprieve and pardon for offenses against the United States 
except in cases of impeachment ; having the right to make 
treaties and appoint public officials, subject to the ratifica- 
tion and confirmation of the-senate. 

A cabinet, popularly so-called, consisting, strictly speak- 
ing, of heads of eight executive departments, without seats 
in Congress, ler wad to the _presi- 
dent, and without control over congressional legislation. 

A congress composed of two houses—a senate and house 
of representatives—called together at fixed dates under 
the constitution, but liable to be convened on extraordinary 
occasions by the executive, not to be dissolved by the execu- 
tive. The senate is elected for six years, not by the people 
directly, but by the legislatures of the states which are 
equally represented, one-third being renewed or changed 
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every two years; having co-ordinate powers of legislation 
with the house of representatives, except as to the initia- 
tion of revenue bills which, however, they can amend; 
having the right to ratify treaties presented by the presi- 
dent and to confirm nominations to office made by the 
executive. The house of representatives is composed of 
three hundred a und_thirty members, chosen every second 
year by the people of the several states, elected under the 
same franchises which elect members to the popular house 
of the state legislatures. 

A federal judiciary, composed of a supreme court of 
nine members, of nine circuit courts, of fifty-eight district 
judges, and of a court of claims—the judges being 
appointed by the president with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, removable only for cause assigned, and 

ubject to impeachment. 

A civil service, composed of officers of various grades 
appointed by the president, whose nominations in certain 
cases require to be ratified by the senate, the tenure of 
office being still uncertain, in consequence of the political 
difficulties that stand in the way of carrying out the 
Pendleton act, which was the first practical move in the 
direction of reform. 

h Canada, on the other hand, the Dominion government 
may be divided into the following departments: 

The Qyaer legally the executive, but represented for all 
governmental purposes by a governor-general, appointed by 
Her Majesty in council, during pleasure, though practically 
irremovable except for cause during his term of office; 
esponsible to the imperial government as an imperial officer ; 

aving the right to pardon for all offenses, but exercising 
his and all executive powers under the adyice and con- 
sent of a responsible ministry. 

A cabinet, composed of thirteen or more privy council- 
lors, having seats in the two houses of the parliament ; 
requiring to be elected by the people of their ‘respective 


constituencies in case of the acceptance of office ; acting as 
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a council of advice to the governor-general ; responsible to 
parliament for all legislation and administration ; holding 
office ‘only whilst controlling a majority in the popular 
branch. 

A senate, composed of seventy-eight members, with a 
representation of twenty-four for the maritime provinces 
(Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island), 
Quebec and Ontario, respectively, and the remaining mem- 
bers scattered over the other provinces and the territories ; 
appointed by the Crown for life, though removable by the 
house for bankruptcy or crime; having co-ordinate powers 
of legislation with the house of commons, except in the 
case of money or tax bills; having no power to try 
impeachments. 

A house of commons, of two hundred and fifteen members, 
elected for five years on a very liberal franchise, in electoral 
districts in every province, fixed in both cases by the 
Dominion parliament ; liable to be prorogued and dissolved 
at any time by the governor-general on the advice of his 
council ; having alone the right to initiate money and tax 
bills. 

A judiciary, composed of a supreme court of six judges, 
which acts as a court of appeal forall the provincial courts, 
but whose judgments may be reversed on appeal to the 
judiciary committee of the privy council in England ; irre- 
movable except on the address of the two houses to the 
governor-general. 

A civil service, appointed by thé governor-general on 
the advice of his council, that is, practically by the govern- 
ment of the day ; irremovable except for cause; governed by 
statutes providing in specified cases for examinations and 
promotions, certain important positions being still political 
appointments but not subject to removal in case of 
change of parties. 

Coming now to the state and provincial organizations, 
we find that in the several states, generally speaking, the 
government is distributed as follows : ; 
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A governor, elected directly by the people for a term of 
office varying from four years to one, and exercising in all 
the states except four a veto over the acts of the legisla- 
ture which, however, can override his decision by a 
majority varying in the different states. Four states 
place all legislative authority in the legislature alone. Gen- 
erally in the states the governor has the pardoning power 
within certain limitations. 

A lieutenant-governor, elected by the people of the state 
at the same time as the governor; exercising no special 
functions except such as arise from his position as a presiding 
officer of the senate; filling the place of the governor in 
case of death or incapacity. 

Executive councils in only three states, which practically 
represent advisory cabinets ; there being in the others cer- 
tain executive officials elected by the people for terms 
varying in the different states, having no seats in the legis- 
lature, and not exercising any control over its legislation. 

A legislature, composed of two houses in every state of 
the Union. First, a senate, chosen by popular vote, gener- 
ally in districts larger than those of the house, having a 
term varying from four years in the majority of cases, in 
others from three to one, a portion of the members going out 
on the completion of a certain time, and the vacancies being 
filled. In all the states except one it is a tribunal of im- 
peachment for certain officials, including governors. 

A house of representatives, or an assembly or house of 
delegates in a few states, chosen by popular vote in the 
states, generally manhood suffrage, limited by certain 
disqualifications of crime or bribery—the number varying 
from twenty-one to three hundred and twenty-one. Both 
houses have equal rights of legislation except that in 
certain states the house of representatives can alone origin- 
ate money bills. 

A judiciary, elected in the majority of states by the 
people, in a few by the legislature, in others appointed by 
the governor, subject to confirmation by the houses or by 
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Gabe ae as in Massachusetts ; holding office for a term © 
varying on the average from eight to ten years except in — 
four states, where the English system of life tenure exists. 
A civil service, small in numbers and poorly paid, elected _ 
generally by the people, holding their positions on the * 
uncertain tenure of political success and popular caprice. __ 
The several provinces of Canada have a system similar — 
to that of the federal government, which may be generally 
distributed into parts as follows : ) 
A lieutenant-governor, appointed by the governor-gen- _ 
eral in council, practically for five years; removable by the | 
same authority for cause, which must be communicated to _ 
parliament ; exercising all the political powers and responsi- 
bilities of the governor-general under the system of F 
responsible or parliamentary government ; having no right | # 
to reprieve or pardon criminals. a Aa 
A cabinet, composed of certain heads of departments, — ; 
varying from twelve to five in the various provinces, called 
to office by the lieutenant-governor ; having seats in either 
branch of the legislature ; holding their positions as long as “ts 
they have the confidence of the majority of the people's re- _ 
presentatives ; responsible for and directing legislation,and = 
conducting generally the administration of public affairs 
in accordance with the law and the conventions of the 
constitution. 
A legislature, composed of two houses—a legislative 
council and a house of assembly or legislative assembly in __ 
four provinces—and of only one house, an elected body, in > 
three provinces. The legislative councillors are appointed _ 
for life by the lieutenant-governor in council, removable — 
for the same reasons as senators, and must have a property — 
qualification except in Prince Edward Island, where the 
upper house is elective like the senate. The councils | 
cannot initiate revenue or money bills, but otherwise have 
the same legislative powers as the lower houses. They Zz 
have no right to sit as courts of impeachment. Pi 
The legislative assemblies are elected for four years, _ 
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_ to be dissolved at any time by the lieutenant-governor, 
acting under the advice of his council; elected on a fran- 
chise which is manhood suffrage in the largest and most 
populous province, Ontario, and practically the same in 
the smallest, Prince Edward Island, the suffrage being 
most liberal in the other sections though based on property 
and incomes, 

A judiciary, appointed by the governor-general in coun- 
cil (stipendiary magistrates, justices of the peace, and 
judges of probate being provincial nominees); only remov- 
able on the address of the two houses of the Dominion 
parliament except in the case of county judges, who may 
be removed by order in council for cause. 

A civil service, appointed by the lieutenant-governor in 
council, nominees in the first instance of the political party 
in power, but once appointed irremovable except for suffi- 
cient reasons. 

As we compare these respective systems, we can trace 
throughout, as I have already observed, the principles of the 
British constitution—an executive, a legislature of two 
houses, and a judiciary. The application of the elective 
principle to the judiciary is a grave departure from the 
British principle which Canada has carefully avoided with 
most decided advantage to the administration of justice. 
The upper houses appointed by the Crown are less effective 
as legislative authorities than the senates, which have larger 
powers and are in a more complete sense co-ordinate author- 
ao ities in the legislative system. But the most remarkable 
“a example of divergence from the English system of govern- 
ment on the one side, and of adherence to it on the other, 
is seen in the relations of the executive in the two coun- 
- tries toward the legislature. In the United States the 
executive exercises no direct control over the legislature 
through a cabinet, and if it were not for the veto Congress 
] would be practically uncontrolled in its legislation. In 
Canada, on the other hand, the executive is practically the 
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cabinet or ministry, who direct and supervise all legislation 
as well as the administration of public affairs. In the 
United States when the constitution was formed, parlia- 
mentary government, as it is now understood in England 
and her self-governing dependencies, was not understood 
in its complete significance ; and this is not strange when 
we consider that in those days the king appeared all-power- 
ful. He did not merely reign, but governed, and his coun- 
cillors were so many advisers, too ready to obey his 
wishes. Ministerial responsibility to parliament was still, 
relatively speaking, an experiment in constitutional gov- 
ernment, its leading principles having been first outlined 
in the days of William the Third. The framers of the 
American constitution saw only two prominent powers, the 
king and parliament, and their object was to impose a sys- 
tem of checks and balances which would restrain the author- 
ity of each and prevent any one dominating in the nation. 
It is true in the course of time this system has become 
in a measure theoretical, since Congress has practically 
established a supremacy, though the powerful influence 
exercised by the president at times can be seen from the 
great number of vetoes successfully given by Mr. Cleveland. 
_ In Canada, responsible or parliamentary government dates 
back to less than half a century ago, and was won only after 
years of contest with the parent state. Since the British 
system has been introduced into the provinces of the 
Dominion there has been practically no friction between the 
different branches of government, but the wheels of the 
political machinery have run with ease and safety. 

Under the American system the executive and legislative 
authorities may be constantly at variance, and there is little 
possibility on all occasions of that harmonious legislative 
action which is necessary to effective legislation. The 
president may strongly recommend certain changes in the 
tariff, or in other matters of large public import, but unless 
there is in the houses a decided majority of the same po- 
litical opinions as his own there is little prospect of his 
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recommendations being carried out. Indeed, even if there 
is such a majority it is quite possible that his views are not 
in entire accord with all sections of his party, and the lead- 
ing men of wae party in —— may be themselves look- 


- to strengthen the position of the present incumbent of the 
executive chair. The nominal cabinet can and does give 
information to Congress and its committees on matters re- 
lating to its respective departments, but it is power- 
less to initiate or promote important legislation directly, 
and if it succeeds in having bills passed it is only through 
the agency of, and after many interviews with, the chair- 
-men of the committees having control of such matters. If 
_ Congress wishes information from day to day on public 
matters it can only obtain it by the inconvenient method 
of communicating by messages with the departments. No 
minister is present to answer some interesting question on 
which the public wishes to receive immediate information, 
“or to state the views of the administration on some matter 
_ of public policy. There is no leader present to whom the 
_whole party looks for guidance in the conduct of public 
affairs. The president, it is true, is elected by the Repub- 
lican or Democratic party, as the case may be, but the mo- 
: om ment he becomes the executive he is practically power- 

less to promote effectively, through the instrumentality 
ministers who speak his opinions authoritatively on the 
i Beng of Congress, the views of the people who elected him. 
4 _ His messages are generally so many words, forgotten too 
oe ae often as soon as they have been read. His influence con- 
 stitutionally is negative—the veto—not the all-important 


a one of initiating and directing legislation like a premier 


in Canada. The committees of Congress which are the 
governing bodies may stifle the most useful legislation, 
while the house itself is able, through its too rigid rules, 
only to give a modicum of time to the consideration of 
public measures except they happen to be money or revenue 
bills. The speaker himself is the leader-of his party so far 
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as he has influence on the composition of the com- 
mittees, but he cannot directly initiate or control legisla- 
tion. Under these circumstances it is easy to understand 
that when the executive is not immediately responsible for 
legislation, and there is no section or committee of the 
house bound to initiate or direct it, it must be too often ill 
digested, defective in essential respects and ill adapted to 
the public necessities. On this point a judicious writer 
says: “This absence of responsibility as to public legisla- 
tion, and the promotion of such legislation exclusively by 
individual action, have created a degree of mischief quite 
beyond computation.” And again: “ There is not a state 
in the Union in which the complaint is not well grounded 
that the laws passed by the legislative bodies are slipshod 
in expression, are inharmonious in their nature, are not 
subjected to proper revision before their passage, are hur- 
riedly passed, and impose upon the governors of states a 
duty not intended originally to be exercised by them, that 
of using the veto power in lieu of a board of revision for 
the legislative body; and so badly is the gubernatorial 


office organized for any such purpose that the best-inten- 
tioned governor is compelled to permit annually a vast body 
of legislation to be put upon the statute book which is 
either unnecessary, in conflict with laws not intended to be 
interfered with, or passed for some sinister and personal 


ends.’””? 


Compare this state of things with the machinery of ad- 
ministration in Canada or Great Britain and you will at 
once see that the results are greatly to the advantage of 
Canada. Long before parliament is called together by 
proclamation from the governor-general, there are frequent 
cabinet meetings held for the purpose of considering mat- 
ters to be submitted to that body. Each minister in due 
order brings before his colleagues the measures that he 
considers necessary for the efficient administration of his 
department. Changes in the tariff and all other matters 

' Cyclopedia of Political Science, Art. Legislation, p. 754. 
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of public policy that require legislation in order to meet 
the public demands are carefully discussed. Bills that are 
to be presented to pariiament are drafted by competent 
draughtsmen under the direction of the department they 
affect, and having been confidentially printed are submitted 
to the whole cabinet, where they are fully discussed in all 
cases involving large considerations of public policy. The 
governor-general does not sit in executive session with his 
cabinet, but is kept accurately informed by the premier of 
all matters which require his consent or signature. When 
parliament meets he reads to the two houses a speech con- 
taining only a few paragraphs, but still outlining with suf- 
ficient clearness the principal measures that the govern- 
ment intend to introduce in the course of the session. The 
minister in charge of a particular measure presents it with 
such remarks as are intended to show its purport. Then 
it is printed in the two languages, and when it comes up for 
a second reading a debate takes place on the principle, and 
the government are able to ascertain the views of the house 
generally on the question. Sufficient time is always 
given between important stages of measures of large public 
import to ascertain the feelings of the country. In case of 
measures affecting the tariff, insolvency, banking, and the 
financial and commercial interests of the Dominion, the 
bills are printed in large numbers so as to allow leading 
men in the important centres to understand their details. 
In committee of the whole the bill is discussed clause by 
clause, and days will frequently elapse before a bill gets 
through this crucial stage. Then, after it is reported from 
the committee, it will be often reprinted if there are ma- 
terial amendments. When the house has the bill again 
before it, further amendments may be made. Even on the 
third reading it may be fully debated and referred back to 
committee of the whole for additional changes. At no 
stage of its progress is there any limitation of debate inthe 
Canadian house. At the various readings a man may only 
speak once on the same question, but there is no limit to 
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the length of his speech except such as good taste and the 
patience of the house impose upon him. 

In committee there is no limit to the number of speeches 
on every part of the bill, but as a matter of fact the re- 
marks are generally short and practical, unless there should 
be a bill under consideration to which there is a violent 
party antagonism, and a disposition is shown to speak 
against time and weary the government into making con- 
cessions or even withdrawing the objectionable features of 
the measure. When the bill has passed the house, then it has 
to undergo the ordeal of the senate and pass through similar 
stages, but this is not, asa rule, avery difficult matter, as the 
upper house is generally very reluctant to make many 
modifications in government measures. If the bill is 
amended, then the amendments must be considered by the 
house, which may be an occasion for further debate. Then 
having passed the two houses, it receives the assent of the 
governor-general and becomes law. Under modern consti- 
tutional usage he does not refuse his assent to a measure 
which may immediately affect imperial interests and obliga- 
tions, but simply “reserves” it for thé consideration of 
the imperial authorities, who must within two years allow 
or disallow it in conformity with statute. If, the govern- 
ment should be unable to pass a bill of their own involving 
great questions of public policy, it would be their duty to 
resign, and then another ministry would be called upon to 
direct the administration of public affairs. Or they might 
ask for a dissolution, and an appeal to the people on the 
question at issue. At any rate, the people make their in- 
fluence felt all the while in the progress of legislation. It 
is not as in Congress, where the debates are relatively un- 
important and not fully reported in the public press, and 
the bills find their fate in secret committees. As the press 
of Canada is fully alive to the progress of every public 
measure, and all important discussions find their way from 
one end of the country to the other, every opportunity is 
given for a full expression of public opinion by means of 
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18 ANNALS OF THE AMERIC 
petitions, public meetings and representations to the mem- 
bers of each constituency. The government feel the full 
sense of their responsibility all the while, for on the popu- 
larity of their measures depends their political existence. 
An unfavorable vote in the house may at any moment send 
them back to the people. 

In the case of other public measures which are not 
initiated by itself, the government exercises a careful 
supervision, and no bill is allowed to become law unless it 
meets with its approval. The same scrutiny is exercised 
over private or local legislation—that is, bills asking for 
the incorporation of banking, railway, insurance and other 
companies for numerous objects, affecting private and pub- 
lic interests in every community. This class of bills falls 
under the denomination of local or private, as distinguished 
from those involving questions of general or public policy, 
In the United States congress and State legislatures 
the absence of a methodical supervision by responsible or 
official authorities, has led to grave abuses in connection 
with such legislation. The “lobby” has been able to ex- 
ercise its baneful-influence in a way that would not be pos- 
sible in Canada where, as in England, there are rules gov- 
erning the introduction and passage of such legislation 
with the view of protecting the public and at the same 
time giving full information to all interests that may be 
affected, and enabling them to be represented before the 
legislative committees. We are told, on the same authority 
from which I have already quoted, that “the influence of 
the lobby has proved so formidable an evil that many 
states of the Union have within a decade, by acts of con- 
stitutional conventions or by regular amendments to their 
organic law, prevented their legislative bodies from enact- 
ing special laws in a variety of cases.” “ But,” it is truth- 
fully added, “the limitation of the power to enact private 
or special legislation has created in its turn an evil far 
greater than that which it was intended to stay.” The re- 
sult is that the whole body of general legislation “ is thrown 
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into the arena of special interests, to be changed, modified 
or destroyed as special interests may dictate.” 

In Canada there are general laws respecting railways, 
banking and other great interests, and companies seeking 
incorporation must conform tothem. The changing of a 
general law to meet a special case is carefully avoided. As 
in the parent state there are special rules methodizing pri- 
vate legislation, and bringing it under strict legislative con- 
trol. In the case of railway charters—very common of 
late years—there are “ model”’ bills which every company 
must follow. If any persons wish to obtain a charter for 
a private or local object—a railway, a bank, or a toll bridge 
or other matter involving local interests and private gain— 
they must first of all give due notice of their intention in 
the official Gazette, and in the papers of the locality inter- 
ested, two months before the bill can be introduced. The 
time is limited when such matters can be brought up in the 
legislature. Petitions, stating the nature of the application, 
must be presented within a certain time to the legisla- 
tive branches, and when they have been received they are 
referred to a committee which investigates their contents 
and finds whether the rules respecting notice have been 
complied with. If the committee report favorably, then a 
bill, which must be first printed in the two’ languages, is 
introduced, and after its second reading, when the principle 
may be discussed if necessary—a formality, however, not 
generally followed in the case of private bills—it is sent to 
a select committee having jurisdiction over this class of 
measures. Before it can be considered in this committee 
all fees must be paid to the accountant of the house, Then, 
after due notice of a week or more has been given of the 
consideration of the bill in committee, it is taken up and 
fully discussed. All parties interested may now appear in 
person or by counsel and oppose or support the measure. 
Here the committee acts in a judicial capacity and hears 
testimony when necessary. Ministers of the Crown have 
seats on these’ private bill committees, to watch over the 
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public interests, for they never act as promoters of such 
bills. If the bill passes successfully through this ordeal it 
comes again before the house for consideration in commit- 
tee of the whole. At this stage, and on the third reading, 
amendments may be proposed after notice has been given 
of their nature. When it has passed the house where it 
originated, it is subject again to a similar course of pro- 
cedure in the other branch, and hardly a session passes but 
a private bill, which has evoked strong opposition, is thrown 
out at these last stages. From the initiation to the pas- 
sage of the bill, it is subject to the scrutiny of the legal 
officers of the department, whose duty it is at the last to 
revise and print it as it has passed. The lobby as it is 
known in the United States is not heard of, though there 
may be at critical times some canvassing among members 
by those interested in the measure. The committees are so 
large—some of them two-thirds of the whole house—that a 
lobbyist would find it practically useless to pursue his meth- 
ods. Happily for the reputation of the country, the Cana- 
dian legislative assemblies cannot be charged with corrup- 
tion. 

But it is not merely to the machinery of administration 
and legislation that Canadians direct the attention of their 
neighbors. The various statutes which regulate the elec- 
tion of members also seem well calculated to subserve 
political morality. 

In Canada what is known as the Australian system of 
voting, with a few deviations, has been practically in force 
for many years, and has worked to the advantage of the 
public interests. Any number of candidates can be nomi- 
nated, on a day appointed by the government, by a certain 
number of electors, and on the payment of a fee which will 
be forfeited in case a candidate does not poll a certain vote 
on polling day. The returning officer appoints his depu- 
ties in the various polling districts. The government 
prints and controls the distribution of all the ballot papers, 
which are prepared in the form required by statute. When 
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a voter goes to deposit his vote, the officer in charge looks 
at the registration book to see if he is on the official list ; 
and if so, the officer initials the back of the ballot 
paper and on the counterfoil of the same places a number 
corresponding to that placed opposite the voter’s name in 
the poll book. The voter then retires into a compartment 
to which only one person at a time has access, and there 
places a cross opposite the name of the person or persons 
for whom he wishes to vote. There he folds up the ballot 
paper, so as to conceal his vote, and when he hands it to 
the officer the latter notes his initials placed on the back to 
identify the paper, and then detaches and destroys the 
counterfoil, which prevents the vote of the elector being 
ever made public. The officer then immediately, and in the 
presence of the elector, places the ballot paper in a box 
made under the orders of the government for such a pur- 
pose. These boxes are opened and the votes duly counted 
as provided by law, and the ballot papers are returned, 
except in case of a recount, by the county judge within a 
certain number of days, to the clerk of the crown in chan- 
cery, at the seat of government. A similar procedure is 
pursued in the case of the provincial and municipal elec- 
tions as a rule throughout the Dominion. If an election 
has been duly announced in the official Gazette by the 
crown Officer, it is still open to the defeated candidate or 
any other person to contest the election in the courts on 
the ground of bribery or corruption. Since 1873 the legis- 
lative bodies have divested themselves of the privilege of 
trying controverted elections, and consequently subserved 
the cause of justice and purity. The advantages of the 
whole system over the American practice are so obvious 
that several states have already adopted the Australian or 
what is practically the Canadian law, and it is now being 
earnestly urged in other sections of the Union. 

When we come now to sum up the results of the com- 
parisons that I have been briefly making between the politi- 
cal systems of the two countries, I think Canadians may 
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fairly claim that they possess institutions worthy of the study 
and imitation of their neighbors. We acknowledge that in 
the constitution of the upper houses, in the existence of 
the political veto, in the financial dependence of the prov- 
inces to a large extent on the Dominion exchequer, there is 
room for doubt whether the constitution of Canada does 
not exhibit elements of weakness. The senate of the 
United States is a body of great power and varied ability 
to which the people may refer with pride and gratulation. 
The reference to the courts of all cases involving points of 
constitutional interpretation has also worked to the advan- 
tage of the commonwealth. On the other hand, Canadians 
call attention to the following features of their system as 
worthy of the serious consideration of their co-workers in 
the cause of good and efficient government : 

An executive, working in unison with and dependent on 
parliament ; its members being present in both branches, 
ready to inform the house and country on all matters of 
administration ; holding office by the will of the people’s 
representatives ; initiating and controlling all measures of 
public policy and directing generally private legislation. 

An effective and methodical system of procedure, regu- 
lating and controlling all legislation of a private or special 
nature, so as to protect vested rights and the public 
interests. 

A judiciary not dependent on popular caprice, but hold- 
ing office during good behavior, and only removable by the 
joint action of the two houses and the executive of the 
federal state. 

A large and efficient body of public servants whose 
members hold office not on an uncertain political tenure, 
but as long as they are able to perform their duties satis- 
factorily, and who have always before them the prospect of 
a competency for old age at the close of a career of public 
usefulness. 

A system of voting at elections which effectually secures 
the secrecy and purity of the ballot, effectually guards the 
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voter “against the ticket peddler, election workers and 
spies,” and practically “takes the monopoly of nomination 
out of the hands of the professional politicians, and removes 
the main pretext of assessments upon candidates which 
now prevent honest poor men from running for office.” 

The jurisdiction possessed by the courts of trying all 
cases of bribery and corruption at elections, and giving 
judgment on the facts before them, in this way relieving 
the legislature of a duty which could not, as experience had 
shown, be satisfactorily performed by a political body influ- 
enced too often by impulses of party ambition. 

The placing by the constitution of the jurisdiction over 

[voce in the parliament of the Dominion and not in the 
legislatures of the provinces—the upper house being now 
by usage the court for the trial of cases of this kind except 
in the small maritime provinces, which had courts of this 
character previous to the federal union. The effect of the 
careful regard entertained for the marriage tié-may be esti- 
mated front the fact that from 1867 to 1883 there were only 
116 divorces granted in Canada against 328,613 in the 
various states of the Union. 

The differences that I have shown to exist between the 
political systems of the two countries are of so important 
a character as to exercise a very decided influence on the 
political and social conditions of each. Allied with a great 
respect for law, which is a distinguishing feature of all com 
munities of the Anglo-Saxon race, they form the basis o 
the present happiness and prosperity of the people of th 
Dominion and of their future national greatness. It was 
to be expected that two peoples lying alongside each othe 
since the commencement of their history, and developing 
governmental institutions drawn from the same tap-root of 
English law and constitutional usages, should exhibit many 
points of similarity in their respective systems and in their 
capacity for self-government. But it is noteworthy that 
their close neighborhood, their means of rapid communica- 
tion with one another, the constant social and commercial 
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intercourse that has been going on for years, especially for 
the past forty years, have not made a deeper impress upon 
the political institutions and manners of the Canadian 
people, who being very much smaller in numbers, wealth, 
and national importance, might be expected to gravitate in 
many respects toward a nation whose industrial, social and 
political development is one of the marvels of the age. 
Canada, however, has shown a spirit of self-reliance, inde- 
pendence of thought and action in all matters affecting 
her public welfare, which is certainly one of the best evi- 
dences of the political steadiness of the people. At the 
same time she is always ready to copy, whenever necessary 
or practicable, such institutions of her neighbors as com 
mend themselves to the sound judgment of her statesmen. 
Twenty-five years ago at Quebec they studied the features 
of the federal system of the states, and in the nature of 
things they must continue to refer to the working of their 
constitution for guidance and instruction. 

The comparisons I have made between the two systems 
of government, if carefully reviewed, ought, I submit, to) 
show that Canada has been steadily working out her own 
destiny on sound principles, and has in no wise shown an 
inclination to make the United States her model of imita-; 
tion in any vital particular. It is quite clear that Cana- 
dians who have achieved a decided success so far in work- 
ing out their plan of federal union on well-defined lines of 
action, in consolidating the union of the old provinces, in 
founding new provinces and opening up a vast territory to 
settlement, in covering every section of their own domain 
with a network of railways, in showing their ability to 
put down dissension and rebellion in their midst, are not, 
I think, ready, in view of such achievements, to confess 
failure, an absence of a spirit of self-dependence, a want 
of courage and national ambition, an incapacity for self- 1 (| 


government, and to look forward to annexation to the 
United States as their “ manifest destiny.” 
_ But whatever may be the destiny of this youthful and 
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energetic community, it is the earnest wish of every Cana- 
dian that, while the political fortunes of Canada and the 
United States may never be united, yet each will endeavor f 
to maintain that free, friendly, social and commercial 
intercourse which should naturally exist between peoples 
allied to each other by ties of a common neighborhood and | 
a common interest, and that the only rivalry between them 
will be that which should prevail among countries equally 
interested in peopling this continent from north to south,’ 
from east to west, in extending the blessings of free 
institutions, and in securing respect for law, public moral- 
ity, electoral purity, free thought, the sanctity of the home, 
and intellectual culture. 
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GOVERNMENTS. : 

Amonc the many political changes which have occurred : 
during the history of the American people, there are few 
that can compare in importance with the growth of the 

national feeling by which the state and local governments 

have lost their former independent position and are now 

_ valued largely for the places they furnish for partisans of 
national politics. 

In the greater part of our country, governors, legislators 
county officials, and even town constables and collectors 
are not chosen because they have an individual policy, or 
because they have, in the estimation of their fellow citizens, 

an especial fitness for the office they seek. Their only 
claim for preferment rests upon the services they have 

_ rendered the national party of which they are members. 

_ They do not ask for support because of some local measure 
they wish to enforce, or because of a bettereconomy of the 
public revenues with which they will be entrusted. Voters 

_ do not usually question office seekers about such matters. 

_ They merely demand that the candidate be sound upon the 
tariff, reconstruction and other national issues, and if his 

_ views coincide with theirs upon these points he is sure of 
their ballots. 

The average voter of to-day would have been a puzzle to 
our ancestors. The motives upon which he acts would 
seem incomprehensible to them. They looked upon the 
state as a sovereign, and kept state issues independent of 

those of the nation. They limited the power of the nation 
_as much as possible, with the hope that the states would 
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retain their vitality and be the real centre of power and 
influence. They took the same care to see that the activity 
of the towns was not abridged, knowing that the local gov- 
ernments are the best school for the education of the voter. 
Each part of our really complex system of government had 
a meaning to them, and they exerted the utmost vigilance 
to insure that no part lost its vitality. Nothing could have 
grieved the fathers of our country more than to know 
that before the end of the first century of our national ex- 
istence, state and local governments would have sunk to 
their present condition, with a mere nominal existence. 
Surely this change is not without a cause. There has 
certainly been some defect either in the spirit of the people 
or in the plans of our ancestors. To discover the source 
of this change should be of interest to every patriotic citi- 
zen, and I wonder that the subject has attracted so little 
attention even from those who know our history best. We 
have accepted the change as readily as though it was the 
very result our fathers most desired, and have never felt the 
need of asking anyone for an explanation. Yet the cause 
of all this is not obscure if we look in the right place for it. 
The framers of our institutions overlooked a few simple 
facts, and from the fruit of their mistake we now suffer. 
A single error is often able to undo the effects of many 
wise acts and prevent the execution of the ablest plans. 
First of all, the question arises whether our present polit- 
ical evils come from a decay of moral tone and public spirit, 
or from certain mechanical defects in our system of gov- 
ernment through which our legislative bodies reflect the 
views and sentiments of the less progressive instead of the 
more progressive part of the public. If the legislator rep- 
resents the latter, any change in the mechanism of our 
political system would be of no avail. The only hope of 
progress would then lie in checking the influence of the 
degrading tendencies in our present economic and social 
environment, and in educating the public up to higher moral 
and political standards. 
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I should emphasize the need of work in this direction as 
much as anyone could ; yet before relying solely upon these 
means for the promotion of worthy ends, we should feel 
sure that any advance in public opinion will find expression 
in the law-making bodies. If a defective mechanism pre- 
vents an adjustment of our laws to the requirements of a 
progressive society, we must improve this mechanism be- 
fore an orderly progress is possible. In short, does the pro- 
gressive part of society have its wishes reflected in the 
acts of our legislatures? Are our penal laws, our school 
system, our sanitation and our civil service in harmony 
with the ideas of those who are the best judges of what the 
public needs? If legislation lags behind public opinion, the 
mechanism, and not the spirit of our institutions, is at 
fault. Some of our states have intelligent citizens, and in 
them we might expect new plans and measures to have a 
trial before coming into general use. Model states have 
in the past exerted great influence on national life, and the 
present lack of such states is a great barrier to progress. 

Do we not need to seek a cause for these changes, and 
_ can they be properly explained by any supposed lowering 
_of the moral tone or public spirit of the American people ? 
Surely the problem involved in these questions is worthy 
of earnest consideration. 

Let us then examine the circumstances surrounding the 
_ early American colonists to see what causes gave so much 
vitality to their institutions. The settlers did not come as 
_ individuals, each acting for himself. They came in groups 
of many families and often by shiploads, held together by 
religious or by national ties. Whole congregations from 
the mother country, dissatisfied by religious intolerance, 
_ came at the same time and settled around some centre 

_where they might enjoy their rights without disturbance. 
as So, too, people from the same nation, province or town 
naturally held together and settled in the same locality. 
When the regions farther from the coast were occupied the 
same plan was followed. We often hear of whole congre- 
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gations moving to some new locality where better prospects 
‘ were presented. Even where no formal agreement was 
made, some settler led the way to a new region, and around 
him grew up a little village composed mainly of his friends 
who had followed him from the old home. The earnest 
desire for church privileges naturally induced families of a 
common faith to settle near one another. They created a 
village near their church, which became the seat of their 
local government. As population became more dense new 
villages sprung up between the older ones and became inde- 
pendent in their political life. There were no fixed lines 
which determined the limits of towns. The colony was 
divided into towns according to the convenience of the 
people, and these towns were again subdivided as soon as 
the need of new centres was felt. This process of natural 
development was continued throughout the settlement of 
the Atlantic States. Each town in this region became a 
centre of a group of families having common aims and in- 
terests which bound them together in a real unit. 

When, however, the settlement of the Mississippi Valley 
began, a new plan for the formation of towns was adopted. 
The general government surveyed the whole country and 
laid it out into townships six miles square, each of which 
was organized as a civil town. This method stopped that 
natural growth of towns which had been so successful on 
the other side of the Alleghanies. Groups of settlers hav- 
ing common interests were no longer allowed to form 
local governments suited to their needs. They found the 
town line run through the middle of their settlement, which 
forced them to enter into a civil town with strangers with 
whom they had no common interests. An arbitrary line 
drawn by a surveyor, before any settlements are made, has. 
no regard for the feelings or social ties of the settlers. 
The inhabitants of each six miles square are forced into an 
unnatural unit, where there is no possibility of creating a 
real bond of union. They come from different sections of 
our country and have different ideas as to what local gov- 
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ernment should be. People from New England, Pennsy]l- 
vania and Virginia find themselves thrown into one town, 
and among them are sprinkled the Irish, Germans and 
other classes of immigrants. Such an aggregate cannot 
agree upon measures of common interest. Lovers of good 
roads find for neighbors those who think the natural soil 
_ makes a good enough highway for them, even if at times a 
team cannot draw an empty wagon over it. Friends of 
good schools are outvoted by those who regard a single 
term in a log cabin as enough schooling for their children. 
And then to increase the discord, the railroads do not fol- 
low the surveyor’s lines and run through the centre of each 
town. They follow the track which the natural features of 
the country dictate and place their stations without regard 
to town lines. Asa result two or more villages grow up 
in one town and in the next the farmers are divided into 
several sections, each going in different directions to the 
nearest market. The different villages and sections thus 
continue strangers to one another, only meeting on election 
day. Such an abnormal unit destroys the conditions of 
local government and saps its vitality. The farther west 
_ we go the more do these and other similar causes operate, 
and as a result the town loses its independence and be- 
comes a mere election precinct. 
my If we turn to the development of the states, we find that 
these causes have produced the same disadvantageous re- 
_ gults. The old colonies grew up having common bonds of 


Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the 
Carolinas each stood for a special kind of civilization which 
gave them unity and awoke in their inhabitants com- 
mon ideas which the state could realize. They were real 

commonwealths which protected their citizens and aided 
them in their development. The western states have no 
_ guch origin. They were laid out before they were inhabited, 
fal and have rivers, lakes, or, even worse, lines of latitude and 
longitude for their boundaries. Of course, such a method 
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is an easy way to divide up a new country, but no worse 
way could be devised for making states. Rivers and lakes 
are the natural means of transit and should be in the cen- 
tre of states. Nothing could be more arbitrary than to 
make the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers state boundaries. The 
two slopes of these rivers have a similar climate. Their 
inhabitants have the same centres of trade, and migrating 
from the same states have similar ideas as to education and 
government. The same facts are true of the regions about 
the lakes. And yet our forefathers disregarded all these 
considerations and threw together the most discordant ele- 
ments into one state. How could the dictates of reason 
and experience be more rudely set aside than they were 
when Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were formed ? The northern 
and southern halves of these states have distinct climates and 
are fitted by nature for a very different series of crops. 
Add to this the fact that they were settled by two distinct 
currents of immigration—the one from New England and 
the other from the south—and what can be expected but 
that these states should be merely inharmonious units out 
of which can grow none of those common feelings which 
are needed to give vitality to state institutions ? 

There is yet another cause which has done much to pre- 
vent the growth of local government in these states. The 
first settlers were scattered so thinly over the whole region 
that sufficient population to make a state could not be 
secured without including an enormous area in the state. __ 
Had the process of forming states proceeded more slowly, _ 
the states could have been made smaller and yet they would 
not have lacked in population. Doubtless, too, the desire 
of the east tp retain control of the national senate also con- = 
tributed much toward increasing the size of the newer states. _ 
Perhaps the desire to be a powerful state exerted an in- 
fluence in the same direction. The real functions of state _ 
are attracted more by the ic 
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The combined result of these causes has made all the 
western states too large. The farther west we go the 


larger have the states been made, and, as a result, the less 


has become the vitality of local institutions. They are em- 
pires which cover so great a stretch of land that they con- 
tain soils and climates of the most dissimilar character. 
Local feeling cannot develop under these conditions. It 
needs the fostering influence of a common climate and soil, 


_ coupled with a common ancestry, to develop in each com- 


munity those local usages and sentiments which give vitality 


_ to its government. Put the boundary of each state so as 
to include within it only a few varieties of soil and climate 
_ cultivated by men having similar ideas and tendencies, and 
the conditions for an active government are secured. Dis- 


regard these conditions by putting navigable rivers or lakes 
on the boundaries of states instead of at their centres, and 
the soil and climate will be so dissimilar that even a people 
of common ancestry will soon develop such differences in 
habits and ideas that no one government can satisfy the 
local wants of each section. 

Illinois furnishes as good an example as we have of the 
evil effects which follow from a disregard of the necessary 


- conditions of successful local government. In regard to 
climate, Illinois is divided into three distinct regions. The 
southern part is noted for its wheat and fruit, the central 
part forms a portion of the great corn belt, while the north- 


settled by a distinct class of immigrants. Those in the 


ern end, being a splendid grazing country, cannot be sur- 
passed in its dairy products. Each of these sections was 


southern end came from Virginia and Kentucky, those in 


“ad _ the centre from Ohio and Pennsylvania, and those in the 


north from New England and New York. Each of these 


- gections also has its distinct market. The south has an 


outlet on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the north has the 
lake at Chicago, while the centre, through its many rail- 
roads, has direct intercourse with eastern cities. We thus 


i. nh find thrown together a region which ought from differences 
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of soil, climate, market and people to be three states. Had 
three states been made, local institutions would have de- 
veloped, and all those feelings which similar social and 
economic conditions bring out, would have been strength- 
ened in such a way as to give the needed vitality to each 
state. As it now is, there is one unwieldy state, too large 
to perform the functions expected from a local government, 
and too small to be a sovereign state. The laws have to 
be enacted in so general a form that they are not suited for 
the purposes of the localities. The northern end wants the 
township government of New England. The southern end 
prefers to be governed solely by county commissioners 
after the model of the southern states. The people on'the 
flat lands in the eastern part of the state ask that large 
drainage districts be formed in which all the land should be 
drained out of a general fund, while the rest of the state 
are opposed to compulsory drainage. Here the people 
would allow cattle free range; there they think cattle 
should be confined in fields so that the mass of cultivated 
fields need not be enclosed. In one county free whisky is 
desired. In the next nothing short of complete prohibi- 
tion will satisfy the people. 

In this way the whole range of local laws might be gone 
through with, showing how impossible it is to make any 
definite laws adapted to a state as large and diversified as 
Illinois. Even the criminal code cannot satisfy |the de- 
mands of the various sections. The only way out of the 
difficulty is to enact optional laws and allow each commu- 
nity to decide which of these laws it desires. As soon, 
however, as a state becomes so large as to make this a 
necessity, it loses all those characteristics which are essential 
toa vigorous local government. It becomes merely a kind of 
national government. In fact, the legislature of Illinois, 
or that of any other large western state, could just as well 
legislate for the whole Mississippi Valley as for its own 
territory. Each state repeats the laws made by its neigh- 
bors in about the same words, and avoids as much as pos- 
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sible any action of alocal nature. Our state governments, 
having developed into a kind of national government, leave 
us without anybody to perform those functions which made 
the state of our fathers so useful to them. 
_ The depression of political activity and of independence 
_ of voters is another detrimental result following the crea- 
> tion of large states. In a small state each town has its 
__- representative in the legistature, while in the large state 
+ several counties must often be thrown into one district to 
secure the requisite population. The representative of a 
small constituency is elected largely upon personal and 
jocal issues. Every one knows the candidates, and as their 
whole lives have been passed under the eyes of the voters, 
_ an official is not likely to be selected against whom serious 
objections can be raised. The candidate before a large 
constituency is judged from another position. He is per- 
sonally known to but a mere fraction of the voters, and the 
_ rest learn of him through the papers or by means of large 
political gatherings, and at a time when their judgment is 
most biased by strong political feelings. Partisan papers 
and paid orators praise and denounce him for political ends, 
_ leaving the voter without any reliable means of informa- 
tion from which he may learn the truth. The voter 
sa _ becomes so accustomed to hearing every candidate accused 
_ of dishonesty, immorality, or crime, that he ceases to heed 
any warning and votes as his party feelings dictate. The 
growth of party spirit is the legitimate outcome of large 
constituencies. The people are not less intelligent than 
they formerly were. They are now, however, thrown 
- under conditions where independent action is impossible 


_ date he can exert a powerful influence over a community 
jie among whom he is well known. As soon as he seeks to 
influence strangers he is upon another footing. His face 
aes looks to them no different from that of other politicians, 
5 and his tale seems only a new edition of the old story of 
_ which they have heard so much and by which they have 
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been so often deceived. He fails of his mission because 
he can offer no mark by which his story can be distin- 
guished from the ordinary campaign slander. Against 
his word the candidate presents the sworn statement of 
twenty fellow citizens, and why is not the word of twenty 
strangers as good as that of the twenty-first ? 

The power of independent action is greatly diminished 
by the frequent changes in the boundaries of the districts. 
At best the same boundaries are retained but ten years, 
and they are changed as much oftener as the needs of the 
dominant party may dictate. Scarcely do the people learn 
the politicians in their district before a new distribution of 
seats brings a fresh lot within their boundaries. Even if 
the independent voters do succeed in a few districts the 
result is not bettered. In the legislature their candidate 
finds himself powerless unless he will act with the other 
members from his section of the state. When a state is 
composed of several distinct sections having peculiar wants, 
a majority can be secured only by some trading, by which 
the measures of other sections are voted for to secure their 
aid when it is desired. The members of each section 
neither know nor care for the wants of the rest of the 
state, and are willing to enter any combination to obtain 
what they wish or defeat what they dislike. If the state 
contains a large city a new element of discord is added, 
and a new basis of trading is secured ; the vitality of the 
parties ifi thus increased at the expense of that of the 
independent voters. 

With these difficulties to contend against it is easy to 
see why the voters in the large states are so submissive to 
party dictation. It is not that they lack intelligence, nor 
is it because they are unwilling to act independently, or to 
work for public interest. It is because they are thrown 
together in such large districts that individual effort is of 
no avail. The united action of a few party leaders has a 
greater effect than the unorganized efforts of as many 
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another. No matter how zealous they may be, they soon 
_ become conscious that they are powerless, and give up in 
_ hopeless despair. Every success of party discipline 

_ strengthens the bonds which bind the people to the party, 

and causes the young men to grow up so submissive that 
_ they are proud of the yoke which binds them to their 
party. 
_ I fear that there are too few who realize the difference 
_ between the young voters of to-day and their fathers, who 
received their political education before the war. It is 
_ the old men and not the young who make trouble for the 
party leaders. The former think as individuals, the latter 
act in herds ready to obey any command of the leaders. 
_ The great cause of this change lies in the decay of local 
government. In the western states at least the powers of 
_ the towns have been so abridged that local elections afford 
no opportunity to educate the young voter in the only field 
where he can act independently. State elections cannot 
now be classed as local elections. The smallest district, 
_ that electing a state representative, has more population 
than a congressional district had when our nation was 
formed. 

Had the fathers of our nation recognized the true func- 
tion of the states and not sought to make empires of them, 
the present evils of our political world could have been 
avoided. See how unskillfully even the Atlantic states 
were formed. The fertile low lands of the coast were 
united with the highlands of the Alleghany region. Each 
of the larger states is formed of two distinct regions differ- 
ing widely in soil and climate, and occupied by people 
having different habits, customs and occupations. Had 
the South been formed into smaller states, with boundaries 
fixed where soil and climate demand, we would not be 
troubled by a Solid South. The colored vote lies in the low 
: a region along the coast and the great rivers. If the high- 
a “i lands had been separated from the low lands and made into 


_ states they would not be troubled with the negro problem, 
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and might readily become progressive states. What, for 
example, could be more absurd than to unite east and west 
Tennessee in one state? It were far better to unite east 
Tennessee with western North Carolina. Then there 
would be three states with natural boundaries, in each of 
which local feelings would create a real state. Northern 
Alabama and Georgia have few interests in common with 
the southern portion of these states. Even if this region 
could have but two states, an east and west division line 
would be far better than a north and south one. In the 
same way it could be easily shown how all the southern 
states might be split up in a way that would localize the 
evils from which they suffer, and allow progressive regions 
to develop according to their inclinations. 

In that large region west of the Missouri, the errors of the 
past are being repeated and magnified. By admitting the 
territories, with their present boundaries, we have created 
great empires in which local institutions have no vitality. 
The representatives of the several sections of each state 
will meet at some centre to bargain and trade, and the inde- 
pendent voter will be as powerless as though he lived in 
Russia or China. Young men will be educated to think 
more of party than of principles, and will learn to take 
pride in the fact that they have never sacrificed the former 
for the latter. It is not enough to divide Dakota by an 
east and west line. The natural conditions of east and 
west Dakota are as dissimilar as those of north and south 
Dakota. The higher lands of the west differ radically in 
soil and climate from those of the east, and will develop a 
people with peculiar characteristics. In Montana the 
miners in the west need other local institutions from the 
herders of sheep and cattle in the east. Notice how the 
region around the Black Hills is thrown into different 
states, merely because certain geographical lines happen to 
run through them. Our statesmen seem to think that 
arbitrary straight lines, selected before the characteristics 
of the region were known, make better boundaries of 
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states than do those conforming to natural features. Some 
of the states are even hung over the Rocky Mountains, 
just as though a useful state could be made out of a region 
separated by such a barrier. See how Colorado is formed, 
with a great agricultural plain at the east, united to 
large mineral regions at the west. Yet Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oregon will not be found any better if we take the 
care to seek out their local peculiarities. What local insti- 
tutions and usages have we to hope for in states con- 
_ structed in defiance of nature like those of Texas and 
California ? 
It may be said that the plan of these states is no worse 


: — Wisconsin and Minnesota are hitched together, 
Certainly, and we should 

_ prosper also if al] state lines v were swept away. The mate- 
rial development of the nation will go on just the same 
whether it be cut up in large or small states. The 
_ difference will show itself in the political ideas of the 
people. Shall the young receive their political education 
at the party caucuses or at the town meeting? Shall they 
be taught to respect the rights of the minority or to glory 
in coercing them? The education of the caucus incul- 
cates a spirit of intolerance and a desire to suppress, if not 

fa » defraud, the minority. In local affairs the evils of sup- 
pression and coercion bear their fruit too quickly to be 
concealed. The voter soon sees the limits of majority 

ta rule. No such evils are apparent when the effects are 
cabat. spread over a whole state and mixed in with the thousand 
other causes which make a state prosperous. The country 

_ will grow wealthy in spite of party rule, and hence many 
fail to realize the consequences flowing from the suppres- 
sion of minorities. The large states are thus poor places in 

which to learn the true principles of political action. The 
suppressed minority may be hundreds of miles away. They 

are persons with whom the majority have less intercourse 

and commerce than they have with many portions of 
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Europe. This growth of party power prevents any cam- 
paigns upon local issues. The people have no confidence 
in the enforcement of local measures, since party leaders 
will sacrifice them to gain an advantage in national poli- 
tics. Had we small homogeneous states inhabited by 
people with common sentiments and education any pro- 
posed law could be tested upon a small scale before its 
application became general. This advantage is lost by 
making the states so large that each of them contains all 
the discordant elements which exist in the nation. The 
difficulties, for example, in the enforcement of liquor laws 
in Kansas are not less in number than for the whole 
nation. In fact, some of them would disappear if these 
laws were general. Under these conditions itjis useless to 
hope that the advocates of any measure will be content to 
keep it local. Even before they can carry a single precinct 
they will have a national party in full operation. Nor can 
they be blamed for taking the only course open to them, 
while state boundaries are not located with the view of 
bringing homogeneous elements together. 

The political problems which the American people have 
yet to solve do not relate to the general principles of our 
government. The founders of our nation were right in 
making vigorous state and local governments an essential 
part of their system. It is not the principles upon which 
they relied that have proved faulty, but the mechanism 
through which these principles act. The boundaries of a 
vigorous local government cannot be left to the accidental 
lines which a surveyor may run across our land, guided only 
by a compass and a measuring chain. The vitality of our 
states depends, not on these accidents, but upon the ties of 
race, habits and customs of the people, and upon the pecu- 
liarities of soil and climate. These circumstances cannot 
be determined until the region is settled and the social 
and economic conditions are fixed. 

It is therefore the absoluteness of our boundary lines 
and the unchangeableness of the territorial extent of our 
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h _ states, that are the sources of the present degenerate ten- 
| dencies in our politics and a cause of the subordination of 
| the individual to party power. Instead of regarding the 
q _ boundaries of our states as fixed and unchangeable, we 
AL .* _ should recognize that we are only beginning to get the data 
- upon which to decide where the boundaries of states can 
Ay, he properly located. If our states are to be a vital part of 
our political system, each section of our land which has 
distinct physical, social or economic conditions should be 
carved out of existing states and given that independence 
needed to make its government reflect the sentiments of 
its inhabitants. A mining section should not be forced 
into an incongruous union with wheat growers, nor should 
the latter be united with a grazing or a fruit-growing 
region. 
~ Perhaps the best indication of a forced union of dis- 
cordant elements in one state lies in having a strong 
majority in one end pitted against another majority in the 
other. If such a state of affairs continues for a long time, 
it shows that the opposition of interests has a foundation 
in the social or physical environment of its inhabitants, 
and that new boundary lines are needed for social progress 
and political development. 

Should the American people act upon this plan and 
create natural boundaries for each state, the vitality of 
state and local governments can be restored and the power of 
national parties in state and local affairs materially dimin- 
ished, if not destroyed. A great part of the present 
political corruption and bribery results from the forced 
union of incongruous elements in one state. Put a 75,000 
= Republican majority in the country districts of New York 
in conflict with a like Democratic majority in the city, and 
there is an uncontrollable conjunction of causes degrading 
" political life, corrupting voters and subordinating civil 
: service to partisan ends. Put these discordant elements 
into different states, and the motive would be absent 
which leads to corruption and bribery. The Republicans 
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could carry the state as easily as the Democrats could the 
city. 

One more suggestion and Iamdone. A large part of 
the degrading influence of our politics comes from the 
relation of the large cities to the states in which they are 
located. The state and the city have so few common 
interests that the contact of the two lowers their moral 
tone and leads to bargains, trades and corruption. It 
might be well to imitate the example of the free cities of 
Germany and give an autonomy to our great cities equal 
or nearly so to that of the states. German cities might 
serve for a model for our cities, as the Grecian states did 
for our federal government. Had our forefathers foreseen 
the rapid growth of our cities, through which they exceed 
in population many of the states, some such provision 
might have been made for the concentration of industry 
and trade in large centres. Their failure to provide for 
this contingency doesnot lessen the need of its recognition 
nor diminish the benefit that would result from the separa- 
tion of city and state governments. The interests of 
cities are as distinct from those of the states in which 
they are located as the interests of the states are from one 
another. If local interests create a necessity for local 
autonomy, surely our cities need more freedom from state 
control. By uniting New York and all the adjacent cities 
in one independent whole, subject to certain fixed consti- 
tutional restrictions, a most depressing influence in national 
politics would be removed, and causes set in operation 
which would in the end purify local politics. The power 
of local bosses depends much more upon the aid they~get 
from national than from local politics. The influence of 
individuals grows as the power of parties diminishes. 

The changes I have indicated do not demand any radical 
alteration either in our political system or in our political 
ideas. They relate merely to the mechanism by which our 
system is carried into effect and our ideas realized. We 
should not, therefore, hesitate to modify this mechanism so 
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as to defend our institutions against dangers which our 
forefathers could not foresee. By so doing we neither 
impeach their credit nor detract from their intelligence and 
sagacity. On the contrary, whatever makes our institu- 
tions more successful and protects the individual from the 
coercion of organized parties, reveals the excellence of 
their work, and the wisdom of their acts. 
Simon N. PATTen. 
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THE LAW OF WAGES AND INTEREST. an ye 

So great are the issues that depend on a solution of the 
wage problem, and so baffling has the problem proved, that 
the presenting of anything that claims to actually solve it 
involves no little boldness. Is present society rooted 
in iniquity, and does it give to a few men the earnings 
of many? Is a robbery in which three quarters of 
the human family are victims perpetuated and _ legal- 
ized by the “capitalistic” system? These things we 
shall know if we can find the forces that govern the rate of 
pay for labor. We shall do more, for we shall discover in 
what direction the system is tending, and whether its very 
progress is baneful. We shall know whether the system 
that perfects society as a whole is merciless to the workers 
who chiefly compose it. This is little less than knowing 
whether in the long run human life is worth living. Yet 
we need, for the moment, to forget this issue in order to 
settle it; we must aim to study the Wage-and-Interest Law 
in as unbiased a way as if no practical contests were to be 
decided by it. An incentive to the most careful analysis 
the practical issue may well furnish. 

One fact makes it comparatively easy to test a theory 
that claims to settle the problem of wages. Common con- 
sciousness testifies that in some way the amount of capital 
as compared with the number of workers in a society influ- 
ences wages, and that an influx of new capital, if population 
remains unchanged, must raise them. The Wage Fund 
doctrine was an attempt to account for this recognized fact 
on extremely simple grounds; a certain proportion of all cap- 
ital is directly paid to workmen ; each gets his proportion of 
it, and if the total amount of it is increased the;single shares 
will increase in a similar ratio. Since we know that wages 
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reject this explanation of the working of an influx of capi- 
tal; but we do not discard the fact that it causes a rise in 
wages. We discover the absurdity of one mode of 
accounting for this known fact, and are driven to account 
for it otherwise. Products, in some way, determine wages ; 
does capital in some way determine products? The theory 
that is here to be presented will try to show that it does so; 

to this extent it will agree with common consciousness. 
We need, however, to know not only whether the amount 
_ of the social capital determines the general productiveness 
_ of industry ; we need to know whether it affects the pro- 
wie duct that may be specifically attributed to labor itself. 
-_ Does the amount of the soeial capital determine how much 
; wealth the workmen A, B and C can each produce? Does 
each of them, under a perfect competitive law, get what 
*. he produces? These, indeed, are vital questions; and we 


may now frankly say that the answer that we shall be able 
to make, in each case, is yes. When natural economic law 
has its way a working man gets the amount of wealth that 
he creates ; and he creates more by reason of each addition 
to the available capital of society. Working man, working 
instrument, productive agent of any sort, would get under 
natural law what he or it is worth to society. How much 
does your labor add to the earnings of the social organism ? 
How much would society lose if you were to stop working 
and continue eating ? That amount gauges your value, and 
tends under natural law to gauge your pay. “To every 
man his product, his whole product, and nothing but his 
product,” is not merely the ethical standard of wages; 
it is the standard that society tends to realize in fact, and 
that it would realize and forever retain if there were nothing 
to vitiate the action of a true competitive law. 

This principle means that the law of Distribution is a 
law of proportionate production ; you decide what each man 
may take and, in the absence of disturbing influences, 
does take from the social store when you decide what 
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he puts into it. The demonstration of the truth is 


essentially simple; and it may be noted in advance that 
there is a certain presumption in favor of it. In many 
ways economists are discovering that, with all its intricacy, 
society in its advanced stages acts in a way that is akin to 
its earlier and simpler action. In a neighborhood of 
isolated men the natural wage of any one would be the 
game that he could capture or the crop that he could raise. 
The literal and concrete thing that results from his labor is 
itself the reward of it. Introduce division of labor; let 
each man make something and sell it to others, and you 
have at once a system in which the workers aim, not to get 
their own literal and concrete products, but to get the value 
of them. Yet an off-hand judgment would still say that a 
man under this system would tend to get the amount of 
wealth that his own concrete product represents. Intro- 
duce now the class distinction of capitalist and laborer ; 
let some men own the working instruments and others use 
them; does each still get what he is worth to society? It 
is that question that we are to decide by a careful study ; 
but the presumption is that the rule still holds, since 
social progress usually conforms to laws that are universal, 
and that give, in advanced stages of the movement, results 
that are apparent in earlier stages. A complex society is, 
in its mode of distribution, fundamentally like a simple 
one. 

We ask, however, no present consideration for this mere 
presumption. Let a critical study decide whether distri- 
bution is, in fact, proportionate production; that is, 
whether the rewards of men tend under natural law to vary 
directly as their several contributions to the social product. 

What particular men may create and get is not the ques- 
tion that interests a student of distribution ; that inter- 
ests the men themselves, but it depends on the number of 
industrial functions that they happen to perform. A man 
may be a capitalist, a laborer and an employer,of capital 
and labor at the same time. , He performs three distinct 
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functions and produces something and gets something in 
each capacity. He has little trouble in distinguishing 
between the different parts of his composite income. A 
merchant can usually tell about what proportion of his 


net profit. What the scientist desires to know is what 
_ reward society attaches to a particular function; how 
_ much, for example, wage-working in itself ensures to the 

_ man who thus works. 
From the fact that actual men often perform several 
functions, it follows that when we speak of the social earn- 
ings as shared by capitalists, workmen and employers of 
- capital and of working energy, we designate by each of 
* these terms not a distincteclass of actual men, who work 
_ in the capacity indicated and in no other; we designate 
economic functionaries made up, in each case, of fractional 
Men are rare who are simply capitalists or simply 


_ nearly unknown. Where shall we find the personage 
_ termed the capitalist of a typical modern establishment ? 


He is an ideal and composite personage made up of stock- 
ns holders, holders of bonds or notes, furnishers of working 
_ material and workmen themselves, provided that they are 
kept waiting for an appreciable time for their pay. The 
_ composite workman is a body of hired men, including 
numerous clerks, secretaries, agents, etc., with the employer 

_ himself, in so far as he does any routine work of a kind 
that can be hired in the market. Who, then, is the 
employer? He is a body of stockholders acting in another 


capacity. If we are to cause a body of men to appear 


_ the money with which they pay for their stock, and hire all 
the labor, even that of routine management, that is done in 
connection with it. They must not personally furnish 

either capital or working energy. It is not easy to find 
such men ; but it is quite easy to distinguish the function, 
that, if found, they would represent. The employer of 
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capital and labor is, in practice, a body of men who, in 
addition to their employing function, actually furnish a 
part of the capital and the working energy. It is in one 
of three capacities, which they themselves have no diffi- 
culty in separating, that they constitute the collective 
employer with which the study of distribution has to deal. 
For convenience, we may continue to speak of the com- 
posite personality that performs a particular economic 
function as though it were a single man. 

It is the employer's function that makes a general law of 
wages and interest possible, for it is he who causes the 
earnings of labor to tend toward a certain equality in the 
different parts of the industrial field, and who causes the 
earnings of capital to do thewsame. He is continually 
seeking out corners of the field where special gains are to 
be had ; and that is always places where especially large 
products are obtainable for the use of society. There is, 
let us say, a “boom” in the silk manufacture ; silk is sell- 
ing for more than the cost of making it. It is for the 
interest of society that labor and capital should move in 
- that direction from the places where they are less produc- 
tive ; and thither they go, but not of their own motion. It 
is the employer who moves them. To him come in the first 
instance the profits of the transfer. He builds his mill, 
sets it running, and, for a time, pockets the difference 
between the total cost of making silk—including interest 
on capital and the salaries of all managers among the ele- 
ments of cost—and the selling price of the product as 
completed and sent to the market. This is pure profit, the 
share in distribution that accrues to the functionary who 
hires and puts into productive action all capital and all 
labor. I have elsewhere examined at greater length than 
is here practicable the gains accruing to this functionary. 
They are transient. In our illustrative case different 
employers will betake themselves to the silk-making group, 
and those already there will enlarge their operations, till 
the special profit that allured them is reduced to a zero. 
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ar Capitalists and workers—including salaried managers— 
continue to receive their rewards; but the returns of the 
men who do nothing but employ them become mi/. Those 
men must look elsewhere for sources of gain. 

That which now concerns us is not the gains of employ- 
ers, but the results of what they do as affecting the re- 
mainder of society. They do not perform labor, in the 
normal sense of the term, and they do not furnish capital. 
They hire and employ both labor and capital, and in so 
doing are personally distinct from that which they hire and 
set in action. They initiate profitable industry, and the best 
_ name for them, and the one that would indicate the service 

that they render, would be initiators. By starting new 
industrial operations in places where, during the initial 
period, a profit is to be had, these men keep the productive 
agents near to their maximum of efficiency, and they cause 
the earnings of each of them to tend everywhere toward 
a certain equality. With allowance for all known varia- 
tions, wages tend toward a general level, and interest does 
the same. A general wage and interest law is in so far 
attainable. 

We have not yet fully described the initiator’s work, and 
a part of it that is essential to an understanding of distri- 
bution we cannot describe without analyzing the nature of 
the agents that he employs. Here, indeed, we go a little 
way into a region of abstract thought; but it is a region 
_ that men of business continually occupy, and one that 
offers no difficulties to them or to students. What is the 
capital that the initiator hires and employs? Is it not 
tools, buildings, materials, etc. A capitalist has no such 
things to give to him; what he has to give is, as he might 
perhaps say, money, but as he would mean, value in inde- 
terminate form. Money, in the sense of currency, even 
the capitalist does not keep in large quantities in his actual 
_ possession. What he keeps is value in easily convertible 
_ form ; wealth that may be made to assume this shape or 
that, as necessity demands. He gives to the employer 
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what is equivalent to a draft on society for a specified value 
in any form that the borrower may select. The only per- 
manent thing th. . abides in the ownership of the capitalist 
is a fund, a quantum of wealth embodied in forms that are 
continually changing. The capitalist does not own the 
mill, but he owns the value that he has loaned to the em- 
ployer to be invested in the mill. Such is the instinctive 
and entirely philosophical way in which practical men regard 
capital in the hands of men who own and lend it. It is 
capital in the abstract. 

In the hands of its employer the loan fund becomes con- 
crete ; this personage is an embodier of capital. The ini- 
tiative work begins by giving to the borrowed fund certain 
serviceable forms. With the money that he gets the em- 
ployer or initiator builds a mill and buys machinery, mate- 
rials, etc., and now the capital may be philosophically 
regarded in that concrete way in which economic science 
has vainly endeavored exclusively to treat it. After leaving 
the hands of its owner and entering the custody of its 
employer, capital enters on a mode of existence in which 
it corresponds with the descriptions that economic treatises 
have usually given of it. It is buildings, machines, mate- 
rials, etc. In the hands of its owner, the capitalist in the 
true sense, the loan fund earns interest, an annual percent- 
age of itself. In the hands of the employer or initiator 
the instruments of production that embody the fund earn 
lump sums. The mills, machines, etc., do what they can, 
and if their earnings exceed the interest that must be paid, 
there is a profit accruing from the initiator’s work; the 
pure capital has been wisely embodied. 

What is the labor that the initiator hires? Is that also 
to be treated as a fund of energy to be thrown into this or 
that outward mode of action as the needs of production 
demand? Is there a collective personage with labor force 
to let for hire, and does he allow others to put that force 
into such forms of activity as they will? This is the exact 
fact. Labor as well as capital is philosophically regarded 
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in the abstract, in so far as it remains the property of the 
collective laborer. Here again the discriminations of the 
practical man are unerring. To them the human factor in 
production is labor in the strict sense of the term. It is 
not men, nor, even in the first instance, concrete actions of 
men; it is a force latent in men, and to be turned into 
concrete forms of manifestation by the initiator’s act. It 
is he, the initiator, who determines what productive things 
brain and muscle power shall do. As it is only after 
leaving the custody of the capitalist that pure capital 
becomes axes, wagons, looms, cloth, etc., so it is only after 
passing from the control of the laborer as such, and giving 
itself over to the initiator, that the productive energy that 
constitutes the labor fund becomes wood-cutting, transport- 
ing, weaving, tailoring, etc. It is in the initiator’s hands 
that both of the productive agents, the fund of free capital 
and the force of undirected labor energy, assume the con- 
crete shapes in which the traditional analysis has tried 
exclusively to study them. The interest problem is the 
problem of determining the gains of pure capital or produc- 
tive wealth in the abstract. The wages question is the 
question as to what fixes the returns of the social fund of 
pure labor energy; while the problem that interests 
employers or initiators is that of the conditions that 
make the lump sums earned by concrete instruments and 
concrete working operations to exceed the amounts paid 
for the invested value of the instrumentsand for the human 
force that works them. It is to make the mill and the men 
in it earn more than interest and wages. 

We have been indulging in no subtlety of logic, but have 
been putting into a definite statement a fact that is wholly 
practical, and that is recognized and acted on, though not 
formally stated, by men of business. It is a general fund 
of capital and a general labor force that are free to take 
form as initiators may direct, that figure as the primary 
claimants in distribution. If this point is clear the steps 
that wil] complete the Wage-and-Interest Law are simple. 
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While the employer or initiator puts the “money,” or 
pure capital, that he borrows into working instruments, he 
cannot long keep it in the same instruments. The things 
in which he invests the borrowed fund are transient and 
changeful. Looms wear out or become antiquated in form, 
but while doing so they earn “money” with which to buy 
new ones. It is in this way, first, that the borrowed fund 
remains intact. As this process of wearing out old instru- 
ments and replacing them with new ones is going on all 
over the industrial field, the general fund of pure social 
capital remains unimpaired, though most of the instruments 
that at any one moment embody it may be perishable. It 
is, secondly, in this way that capital may be transferred from 
one branch of industry to another. As looms wear out the 
“money,” or value that they have earned, may be invested 
in forges, if it so happens that iron working is now more 
productive than weaving. Though a loom itself cannot be 
transmuted into a forge, though a woolen mill may not, with- 
out loss, be transmuted into a tool factory, yet the capital 
that was originally invested in the looms and the building 
may without diminution take shape in forges and in a shop 
that is adapted to them, provided only that, during their 
period of service, the looms and mill earned enough to pay 
for the forges and for the changes in the building. It is 
thus, by virtue of the fact of continual destruction and 
replacement that an initiator can do his characteristic work 
of taking capital out of less productive occupations and 
putting it into more productive ones. 

Can he treat labor force in the same way? Can he 
transfer it from weaving to blacksmithing? By a parallel 
process, yes. Labor is changeful, like capital, in its out- 
ward forms. The human agents of to-day will wear out, 
like to-day’s machinery ; men come and men go, but the 
working force is permanent ; and the new workmen that 
take the places of the departing generation may be placed 
in whatever branch of industry promises the largest pro- 
duct. It is true, indeed, that particular workmen may 
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often be literally taken from one industry and placed in 
another ; a man may actually be transferred from a cutlery © 
shop to a clock factory. Trades of the minute kind that 
division of labor has given to us may be learned more easily 
than those of former times; but independently of such 
transfers of actual men from one employment to another, 
working energy in the abstract may be transferred from 
branch to branch of industry, with a rapidity that meets all 
requirements, by the mere process of directing young 
laborers whose trade is not yet learned to the employment 
that is, for the time, the most profitable. The fund of 
laboring energy is, then, in essential respects like the fund 
of pure capital ; it remains as a permanent fact, though the 
elements that constitute it change ; and it tends to assume 
the outward forms that yield the largest products. 

In a word, we may now state the condition that deter- 
mines interest and wages. If population be fixed and pure 
capital increases, what must the new capitaldo? /¢ must 
take less and less productive forms of outward embodiment. 
The fund of productive wealth is subject to a law of 
diminishing returns. As the amount of it increases, and 
as the number of men who are to use it do not increase, 
each new increment of the fund is compelled to shape itself 
into some labor-aiding device that is less productive than 
were the instruments in which the earlier units of pure 
capital found embodiment. The last new increment will 
add something to the returns of the man who employs it; 
it will shape itself into an instrument that will earn some- 
thing; but the earnings will be less than were those of 
earlier instruments of similar cost. As the employer or 
initiator secures the instruments by hiring the “money”’ 
with which to buy them, he must pay a diminished interest 
for the last money that he hires. The capitalist must abate 
his claims or see his fund lie partly idle. This means, in 
current scientific phrase, that the final utility of capital is 

_ reduced, and by the most familiar of commercial principles 
this fact reduces the market value of the whole supply. 
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General interest is gauged by the earnings of the instrument 
that the employer or initiator procures with the final incre- 
ment of borrowed capital. 

How this commercial principle, that price is governed by 
final utility, applies to capital we may see by a simple illus- 
tration. There might seem to be a difficulty in the case 
arising from the fact that capital in its concrete forms is 
not homogeneous. The utility of the last increment of 
wheat clearly fixes the price of the entire crop; but the.last 
bushel of wheat does not set the price of the last pound of 
woo!, Why, then, should the utility of capital in the shape 
of paint brushes set the loan rate of capital in the shape of 
plows? It does this as we shall quickly see; and if we are 
willing to look a little more closely we shall see not only 
that the utility of the pure capital in the paint brushes 
governs the price of the capital in the plows, but that the 
actual earnings of the less necessary implements, as they 
are used by employers, determine the earnings of the more 
necessary ones. It is as though plows, spades, wagons, en- 
gines, oxen, paint brushes, etc., were as homogeneous as 
kernels of wheat. We shall quickly see how this comes 
to be true. 

Let there be an isolated community living on an island 
of the sea with a due variety of natural products, and let a 
dozen families furnish the working force. Give to them 
now their first instalment of tools; it will take the shape 
of the instrument that is most needed, let us say, an axe. 
If there be a capitalist in the case—we care not for the 
present who or where he is—he can get for his loan ap- 
proximately what the axe adds to the product created by 
the community. Let him furnish now a second instalment 
of pure capital, or productive wealth, convertible into any 
form; can he get as much for it as for the first? Hecould 
do so if the second unit were as productive as the first ; 
but it is not so. It must take the shape of an implement 
that is less sorely needed than was the axe, let us say, a 
spade. It is the product that the spade adds to the gains 
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of the community that gauges the reward of the capital 
embodied in it; and that product is less than was that of 
the axe. 

Why, however, may there not be two rates of interest, one 
for each of the units of pure capital? Is not the axe as 
necessary as ever? Why may not the owner of the capital 
that is embodied in it get as much as ever? Why may he 
not demand and get all that the employer and the commu- 
nity back of the employer are willing to pay for having 
trees felled and wood split? Must a highly useful implement 
be degraded by the presence of a less useful one, and sub- 
mit to be rated lower by reason of its company? It must 
submit to exactly that. Its importance to the community 
is diminished by the presence of its inferior fellow imple- 
ment. If the axe were lost altogether, its work would now 
be carried on notwithstanding its absence. There was a 
time when the loss of an axe meant the cessation of wood- 
cutting ; now it no longer means this; wood-cutting goes 
on, though something else stops. 

Tools themselves are not interchangeable ; one cannot do 
the work of the other. The units of pure capital in them 
are interchangeable; one may do the work of the other, 
and all are, therefore, equally important. We may easily 
test this principle. The product of anything may be 
treated by supposing that it is annihilated and ascertaining 
how much the output of the working force is thereby dimin- 
ished. Asthesecond unit of pure capital is about toembody 
itself in the spade let us destroy the axe. Will the commu- 
nity get on without this implement? If so, the loss is 
measured by the full amount of its productive power; but 
they will not do so; they will at once restore the axe. 
The unit of capital that was about to embody itself in a 


spade will now take the form of the more necessary imple- __ 


ment, and the actual loss that the community suffers is 
that of the spade. By taking away the axe we have actu- 
ally forced the men to get on without a spade, and the loss 
inflicted on them is measured by the product of a spade. 
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Let there be a third increment of capital, taking the 
shape of a saw. The work of all three will go on together, 
but the real importance of the units of capital in them 
will in each case be gauged by the efficiency of the saw. 
Remove at any time one of the more-needed tools, and the 
community will replace it by foregoing the one that stands 
in the series as last and least necessary. Interest is paid 
not for concrete things, but for pure capital ; and that passes 
freely from form to form, and is everywhere equally re- 
warded. It is as homogeneous in the abstract as wheat, 
and the price of it is as amenable as is the price of wheat 
to the law of final utility. 

But we have said that the actual earnings of the concrete 
instruments were reduced to an equality. Can this be pos- 
sible? Can the axe fell trees, the spade till the earth, the 
saw fashion lumber and the small brush paint pictures, and 
all actually earn the same amount for their employers? If 
wood cutting is as necessary as ever, why should not the 
community appreciate that fact, though the employer does 
not? He may force the capitalist to give him money for 
the buying of the axe for the same amount that he pays to 
the capitalist for the money that buys brushes; but why 
may he not make a profit by the means? Why may he not 
exact from the consuming public a sum for wood cutting 
that corresponds with the importance of this service? 
Competition will prevent this, as a little thought will show. 
The limits of the present paper preclude much study of 
this point, but it is clear that if an employer could get from 
the consuming public a profit equal to the difference be- 
tween the efficiency of an indispensable tool and that of 
the last implement that he uses at all, his gains would be 
enormous. Other men would make haste to become initi- 
ators ; the prices of the products involved would be reduced 
until the special gain would vanish. Employers get axes 
at the same cost as brushes, but the community that buys 
the product gets the whole gain that comes from the ope- 
ration. 
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We may with advantage make two simple variations in 
- our supposed case that will bring it into near agreement 
__ with the facts of actual life. Men duplicate the more neces- 
sary implements at the same time that they procure the 
_ less necessary ones. By the time that the insular commu- 
nity has hammers and forges it will have more than one axe, 
and by the time that it has spindles and looms—not to men- 
tion the appliances for decorative art—it will have a con- 
siderable outfit of all the tools for cruder processes. By 
the principle that Professor Jevons has expounded, the last 
axe on the list is on a par in utility with the last textile 
implement of similar cost. In terms of our own analysis 
the final units of pure capital in all of the different forms 
are of equal productive efficiency. The process that ren- 
pe ders all units of pure capital equally important is now a 
4 _ very simple one. Take away axe No. I, and it is not nec- 
; essary to transfer any capital from the textile industry 
_ in order to replace it; axe No. 2 takes the place of its 
7 abstracted fellow-implement. The loss to the community 
ig the same as though the final implement for weaving had 
sacrificed. 
Elaborate the case ad infinitum, give to the insular 
a o _ community a growth that shall identify it with a typical 
_--___- @ivilized state of modern times; give to it ample lands and 
: an endless variety of implements and occupations, and the 
_ principle that we are studying will work, if possible, all 
the better for the change. The working instruments of 
society will be of all degrees of efficiency, but the pure 
capital embodied in them will tend to be everywhere of 
| uniform importance and to get uniform interest. 
—- . If population be stationary, and if the fund of pure cap- 


_ ital be increasing, interest must fall. As new increments 
of capital come into the field they take shape in instru- 
ments that are less and less necessary. As we have seen, 
the product of these last instruments tends to fix the 
_ standard of interest. Moreover, the new capital is less 
end utilized than was the old. Population is too 
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sparse to keep it in the fullest possible employment. When 
the insular community has ten axes they are not all in use 
together during much of the time, and it would be possible 
to take away one of them and have it unreplaced without 
inflicting on the community an injury at all comparable to 
that which would have been caused by taking away an axe 
when there were only five of them and when these five were 
in nearly constant use. Here are two distinct causes of 
the declining efficiency of pure capital ; employers are put- 
ting it into less and less important instruments and the 
instruments themselves are coming to be less and less com- 
pletely utilized. 

We shall apply these principles more fully when we study 
not stationary population and a growing fund of capital, 
but a stationary fund and a growing population. In this 
study we are to make the most important possible applica- 
tion of the principle of final utility. It applies to pure 
labor energy as well as to the fund of pure capital, and it 
governs wages in a way that in every particular is like the 
way in which it governs interest. Different acts of labor, 
as performed by real men, are as unlike as the implements 
with which the work is done. The movements of a man 
cutting wood are as little like those of one weaving cloth 
as the axe is like the loom. The thing that is common to 
the men is labor energy. This also, as we saw, migrates 
from one set of concrete forms to another, as the necessi- 
ties of production demand, and the process of transfer 
from form to form is identical with that by which pure 
capital changes its investments. A unit of capital from 
the weaving outfit took the place of what was lost when 
the axe was abstracted, not because looms could make 
themselves into axes, but because the industrial operation 
that was about to create a weaving tool could be so changed 
in its direction as to furnish an axe in its place. So work- 
ing energy and skill from the textile group pass to the 
wood-cutting group, not because a skilled weaver becomes 
a wood cutter, but because young men about to enter the 
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textile group are directed to the agricultural. Old weavers 
; pass out of the field, and the cloth-making force is weak- 
ns ae In reality, a quantity of working energy has been 
_ transferred from one industry to the other. 
We saw that advancing civilization not only adds imple- 
_ ments of different kinds to the working outfit of society ; 
re - multiplies the number of the highly necessary ones. It 
causes the insular community that we took as a type to 
procure not only looms, but duplicate axes. In like man- 
ner it causes this community to have duplicate wood cut- 
ters. As the last axe on the list is, as we saw, on a par in 
importance with the last textile implement of similar cost, 
_ so the final wood cutter in the group—supposing that each 
man represents one exact unit of working energy—is on a 
par in importance with the last weaver. The last man in 
each group is, in fact, of the same importance as the man 
who has just been introduced to perform a new variety of 
_ labor, and who, for the time, constitutes in his sole person 
the newest working group. The multiplying of workersin 
the more necessary occupations goes on, step by step, with 
the multiplying of occupations themselves. 

We saw that the effective utility, the practical importance, 
of all axes is the same as that of the final axe, since if axe 
No. 1 be taken away, No. 2 at once replacesit. If, in like 
manner, wood cutter No. 1 be taken away, No. 2 replaces 
him. The loss entailed on the community is gauged by 
the importance of the work done by No. 2, and that is on 
a par with the importance of the final unit of concrete labor 
inevery other group. The society loses no more and no 
less than it would have done if a weaver or a decorator had 
gone from his special working group to take the place of 

the first of the woodmen. 
_ We sawthat employers of capital get all kinds of work- 
_ ing implements that embody each a unit of value at a cost 
to themselves that is fixed by the product of the final 
implement. Axe, saw, weaving tool, decorating tool—each 
does its work at a uniform cost to the man who uses it. 
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We saw that this user cannot retain the gain that comes by 
the fact of getting highly necessary tools at the cost of 
the last in the list, because the competition of other 
users or employers compels him to reduce the prices of 
articles produced by the necessary implements, and to 
make the community that consumes these articles the sole 
permanent beneficiary. The same is true of labor. In the 
absence of familiar causes of variation, wood cutting and 
corn growing work is done for the same price as is the 
labor that furnishes refinements and amusements ; and yet 
the employer or initiator is not the richer by reason of the 
fact. The community gets the benefit of it, and workmen 
get it in the proportion in which, as consumers, they con- 
stitute the community and furnish the demand for the 
necessary articles. Food is sold at a price that is far below 
its absolute utility, and all who eat it get the benefit of this 
fact. 

What now happens if pure capital be fixed in amount, 
and if the labor force increases? Will the two distinct 
causes that, in the former case, depressed interest now act 
on wages? Will pure labor energy be forced to manifest 
itself in working acts that are less and less important? 
Will each concrete variety of work be less and less effi- 
ciently aided by instruments ? Concerning thé second point 
there is no doubt ; instruments must become scarce, and the 
aid that they render must become inadequate. Let the twelve 
men of the insular community become twenty-four, thirty- 
six, forty-eight ; while a few axes, a spade or two and a little 
outfit of utensils, terminating with a spinning-wheel and a 
hand loom, constitute the equipment of movable imple- 
ments. These, with the land, buildings, etc., remain un- 
changed in amount and quality. Now, indeed, there is a 
chance for “world crowding.” The workers, as they 
double and treble in number, press on the capacity, not of 
the soil only, but of their entire material environment. 
They utilize every axe, spade, etc., to its utmost capacity. 
During the longest stretch of every working day they run 
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the spindle and the loom. It is good for the owners of the 
productive fund; their incomes are enlarged, since each 
instrument that embodies its unit of capital does a more 
efficient work now than formerly, adds more to the product 
of the society and earns more for the man who employs it. 
Through this man it does more for the one who furnishes 
the “money” with which to buy it. But it is bad for the 
workers ; they labor less efficiently than before. They are 
less well equipped and work, as time goes on, more and 
more nearly empty handed. They must content themselves 
with smaller farms, and each of them, instead of having an 
assortment of tools always ready for his use, must await 
his turn in using the meagre outfit that exists. There are 
many shoulders at a single wheel ; it is good for the owners 
of the wheel but bad for the owners of the shoulders. 
They come to have idle moments, and relatively idle hours 
and days. There is seen a genuine pressure of population 
on the capacity of nature to aid labor; for, as Professor 
Giddings has shown, capital is essentially nature with its 
labor-aiding power increased. 

Clearly, what we may term the mechanical efficiency of 
labor is reduced. It can create less than formerly of any 
kind of product, and is worth less to its employer. By so 
much must its pay be reduced. Yet it might seem that 
the former of the two principles above referred to might 
in a measure counteract this influence. That is the prin- 


causes the pay for labor energy to vary according to the 
importance of the least necessary act that it performs. 
The wood cutter of our illustration found his wages set by 
the importance of the work done by the decorator. If any- 
thing cuts off the decorative work altogether, it is clear 
that the final increment of labor energy will thereafter be 
embodied in something that is more necessary than orna- 
mentation. Will not this be the case as capital becomes 
scarce? Will not our insular community, if its numbers 
continue to increase while its capital remains fixed in 


ciple that we have studied at greater length, and that B 
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amount, be brought to a pass where every worker will be 
occupied in supplying the barest necessities of life? How 
could the final increment of labor energy take a more nec- 
essary shape than it will do under such circumstances ? 
Ought not wages by our principle to rise? The mechani- 
cal inefficiency of labor, its inability to create a large 
product of any kind, has, seemingly, compelled all 
workers to spend their energy merely in feeding and cloth- 
ing each other. The least necessary thing that is done is 
now almost absolutely necessary. There is no scaling of 
the wages of the wood cutter to make them to conform to 
those of the decorator. The influence that tended to 
depress wages appears to be reversed. 

It is not reversed. Workmen do not labor merely to 
supply the wants of workmen. They labor for the public ; 
and the public includes capitalists and employers or initia- 
tors. More scientifically speaking, they work for society 
as an organic unit, and society still has its higher and less 
intense wants to gratify. In fact, under the conditions of 
our illustration, the last social want gratified would become 
less and less intense, and the final increment of labor 
energy would take a less and less necessary form. Em- 
ployers, and especially capitalists, are the consumers 
that are now to be considered. Some one owns the 
meagre outfit of land and other productive instruments ; 
and these earn more and more as population increases. 
The earnings of capital furnish an income to be ex- 
pended, and here is a chance to observe in full opera- 
tion the tendency that we have chiefly studied, that which 
gauges the pay of necessary labor by the product of that 
which is least needed. The rich members of the insular 
community spend their incomes on more and more trivial 
things. It is in their employment that the least necessary 
forms of labor are to be found. The lackeys of the wealthy 
represent, if labor be graded on the scale of importance, 
the last and least increment of it. The product and the 
pay of this increment are declining; and here is a second 
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influence that co-operates with the pressure of population 
on its environment, to bring about a general fall of wages. 

Reverse the supposition. Let population be stationary 
and let capital increase, and the whole effect that we have 
noticed will be reversed with it. Nature in the true sense 
will become richer ; all men will work to better advantage. 
The final increment of labor will take a more necessary 
form. Everything that under the last supposition depressed 
the earnings of labor will be replaced by an influence that 

tends to raise them. 
_ Our presentation of this great law has been meagre ; but 
have we not even now clearly before us the connection 
between the influx of capital into a community and the rise 
_ in wages that popular thought connects with it? Do we 
not see that this influx acts not only on the product of the 
- community, but on the specific product that can be attri- 
buted to labor? It makes that product smaller in quantity, 
and less necessary in quality. Popular thought has, perhaps, 
a certain appreciation of even this connection, though it is far 
from analyzingit. It knowsina general way what conditions 
make every man in the ranks of labor an important member 
of industrial society. What would it actually mean if the 
population of a great country were to remain stationary, 
and if pure capital were to increase? The same effects 
are of course involved if population increases slowly, and 
if capital increases very rapidly. It means that instru- 
_ ments of every kind are multiplied and perfected. High- 
_ ways, bridges, railroads, canals and harbors are improved. 
Machines of a myriad kinds are diffused everywhere. 
Steamships increase their tonnage and speed, and locomo- 
tives their number and tractile power. Land is improved ; 
there is tile draining, dyke building, fertilizing and irriga- 
ting. In cities there is endless building. With a popula- 
tion stationary, while this enriching of nature is going on, 
- does not intuitive thought perceive that every man counts 
for more and more as a productive factor? The manner of 
_ it needs far more of analysis than in this paper we have 
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given ; but instinctive thought declares, what our brief study 
seems to prove, that high wages result from a limited popu- 
lation in a rich material environment. 

It is, moreover, the whole environment that is the test, 
not land only, as an inadequate view might conclude. 
Wages do not necessarily fall as the margin of cultivation 
of land is pressed outward into poorer and poorer regions. 
This advance of the margin may be completely counter- 
acted by the increase of capital invested elsewhere, by the 
building of mills, machines, railroads, steamers, etc. A 
day’s labor may ensure less wheat than formerly, because 
marginal land is poorer; but the wheat that it does pro- 
duce may sell for more than formerly, because labor in 
other groups has become far more productive. An abun- 
dance of capital in mills may make farm laborers richer 
though the marginal lands grow worse from year to year. 
Indeed, one principle that our analysis would clearly show, 
if it were carried to a greater length, is that pure capital, 
as it increases, seeks those forms of embodiment that most 
benefit general labor. If by any means it were confined to 
land improvements it would drain rivers, valleys, and irri- 
gate arid wastes on a scale that might easily introduce so 
much rich land into the tilled area as to cause the discard- 
ing of great quantities of that which was formerly rated as 
poor. If population were stationary, and if pure capital 
were to vest itself in great quantities in improvements of 
the soil, the margin of tillage would soon lie in a very fertile 
region. 

What the capital actually does is to make a spontaneous 
choice between soil improvement and other investments. 
It does that which makes the whole natural environment 
most favorable to labor, and which gives to all workers the 
largest reward that is practicable. To force it upon the land 
instead of allowing to it its present freedom of selection, 
would cause the margin of agricultural tillage to recede; 
but it would affect wages less favorably than they are 
affected at present. It is the relation of man to his entire 
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physical environment, as determined, first, by crude nature, BP 
and, secondly, by the accumulation and the right use of pure 
capital that determines the reward of labor. ; 
Slow growth of population and quick growth of capital 
afford the conditions of rapidly increasing welfare for the _ 
working class. Neomalthusianism is to play one important 


the conditions that favor the growth of capital is to play 
another. a 

What are the theoretical and ultimate possibilities of _ 
comfort for the working man that are inherent in a popula~ 
tion that is checked in its growth and an accumulation of _ 
productive wealth that is stimulated? Can we hold _ 
before us a picture of a workman’s paradise that is not a 
castle in Spain, but is founded on tendencies that any one 
may see inaction ? Solutions of the labor problem that would 
make many workers also capitalists, measures for promoting 
co-operation, saving and home owning by the laboring class, _ 
have all the merit that is attributed to them ; but is there noth- 
ing in store for the man who still works empty handed? Let 
population remain unchanged, and let capital increase so © 
rapidly that interest—gauged always by the productiveness 
of the final increment of capital—falls as rapidly as the 
amount of thefundincreases. The incomeof the capitalist 
class then remains stationary, but the fund diffuses itself 

_ everywhere, carrying with it the great rise in wages that, as 

our analysis has shown, must follow such an enriching of a : 
the environment of labor. The growth of capital might 
conceivably make over to the laboring class the whole 
pecuniary gain that comes from civilization. Is such a 
result the ideal to be held before us as the consummation 
of the good tendencies in social life? Does it give the 
workman's paradise that we have sought ? 

Here, indeed, are profounder questions than in this paper 


may follow the present essay it may be possible to show 


a we may venture to discuss. In a volume that in due time 


_ that the concentration of capital in the* hands of a few in- 
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dividuals is a harmful influence. Business management 
demands a certain amount of concentration, while the own- 
ership of the productive fund demands a certain amount of 
diffusion, if the best results are to be realized. It is best 
that every workman should become in some way a capitalist, 
not only because he will thereby get interest as well as 
wages, but because wages themselves will thereby be made 
to rest on a securer foundation. The primary element in 
the wage problem is still that of the amount of productive 
wealth in existence as compared with the number of men 
who are to live by the labor that co-operates with it. Man 
needs to subdue the earth rapidly and to replenish it more 
slowly. Amid all social complications a man’s wage is the 
true product of his own specific labor, and that product is 
rendered larger by every addition that is made to the fruit- 
fulness of his environment. Let population press unduly 
on this environment, and misery will increase by an inex- 
orable law that no rearrangement of society can counteract. 
Let the pressure diminish, and we may have before us the 
prospect of an industrial state that is more attractive than 
an ideal vision, since progress toward it is assured by natu- 
ral law. 


J. B. Crark. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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No science is at this moment in greater need of descrip- 
tive definition than sociology. A rapidly-growing body of 
coordinated knowledge is called by this name. An increas- 
ing number of earnest thinkers in England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy and the United States are known > 
as sociologists. What exactly is the province of this 
science? What are the underlying conceptions of socio- 
logical theory, and what is the spirit of sociological inves- 
tigation ? 

To answer these questions we must inquire, first, how 
sociology is related to other bodies of knowledge that are 
concerned with phenomena of human society. 

One group, known collectively as the political sciences, 
includes political economy, the theory of the state and the 
philosophy of law. Another group includes the theories 
of pauperism, crime and other social maladies. Yet 
another group includes the comparative study of religions, 
comparative ethics, comparative philology and archzology. 
Does sociology include these various departments of 
investigation ? If so, is it anything more than a collective 
name for the sum of the social sciences? Assuming that 
it is more than a collective name, does it discard the theo- 
retical principles of the special social sciences, or does it 
adopt and codrdinate them ? 

If sociology deals by a method of its own with the same 
subject matter that the special social sciences deal with, 
but without including their generalizations, how does it 
differ from social statistics? Statistics professes to survey 
the whole field of social relationships, investigating both 
_ uniformities and details as far as this is possible by numeri- 

cal methods. In so far as there can be a comprehensive 
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social science that is not inclusive of special science, it is 


Tf, on the other hand, sociology includes many or all of 

the generalizations as well as. the subject matter of the 
special social sciences, and yet, having a unity of its own, 
is more than their sum, how does it differ from history, as 
history is now conceived by nhilosophical historians? 
History goes even farther than statistics in occupying itself 
with all social phenomena whatsoever, because it is limited 
to no one method. It uses any or all methods. It is con- 
cerned alike with the uniformities and the details of human 
events. It studies them in their abstract relations and in 
their concrete phases ; in their causes and in their effects. 
It takes up into itself the scientific laws of economics and 
of political science; of jurisprudence; of philanthropy 
and penology ; of comparative religions, philology and art ; 
for the life of nations must be interpreted from every 
point of view. History as now pursued is a comprehensive 
social science. If sociology also is such a science, wherein 
does it differ from philosophical history ? 

The answer to these questions is, that if the word be 
used in the broadest sense, sociology comprehends all 
social scicnce, including statistics and history; just as 
biology, in the broadest sense of that word, comprehends 
all the sciences of life, including botany and zodlogy, mor- 
phology and physiology, embryology and histology. But 
there is a narrower sense in which the word biology is 
used, and we must give a restricted meaning to the word 
sociology to accurately describe the particular division of 
knowledge that we are here concerned with. Specifically, 
the word biology is now understood to mean that descrip- 
tion of the general properties of living matter and those 
fundamental principles of the phenomena of life that are 
the basis of subsequent study in more special branches of 
biological science.’ A specific meaning precisely similar 
_ must be given to the word sociology. An analysis of the 


1 Sedgwick and Wilson’s Biology, p. 7. 
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ns general characteristics of social phenomena, with a formu- 
| pe lation of the general laws of social evolution, must be made 
uy 7” the basis of special study in all departments of social 
a | ian science. It is upon just this work that sociologists are 

concentrating their efforts, and for their results there 

oe can be no other name than sociology. 

ee) In this narrower sense, then, sociology is not the inclu- 
-_—_- give, but the fundamental social science. It is not the sum 
of the social sciences, but the groundwork, in which they 
find a common basis. Its far-reaching principles are the 
postulates of special sciences, and as such they codrdinate 
. a and bind together the whole body of social generalizations 

in a large scientific unity. Not concerned with the detail 


of social phenomena, sociology stands at the opposite end 
- the scale of social science from history. It is the inter- 
a mediate science between the organic sciences on the one 
__ hand, and the politico-historical sciences on the other. 
_ Sociology rests on biology and psychology. The special 
social sciences rest on sociology. 
The further definition of sociology consists in showing 
_ how it is differentiated from the sciences below it, psychol- 
ogy, biology and sciences of inorganic aggregates. To do 
_ we must look somewhat carefully at the objects that it 
a attempts to study and explain. 
a _ Intermediate between biological and historical sciences, 
sociology is concerned with phenomena that are at once 
7 organic, in the physical sense of the word, psychological 
and historical. There is but one class of objects in the 
universe that exhibit such phenomena. The human popu- 
lation of the earth is distributed into ethnical groups, differ- 
ing greatly in size and in the degree and complexity of 
their activities, and variously known as hordes, tribes and 
_ nations. In each there are certain essential activities of 
- reproduction, sustentation and defense. In many of the 
small, and in all of the larger, groups the activities are dif- 
-_ ferentiated into specialized labors and vocations, while cor- 
| responding to the division of labor there is a complex 
social structure of codrdinated relationships. The more 
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ie THE PROVINCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
highly specialized the activities and relationships are, the 
more dependent becomes each kind of labor and each 
social relation upon all of the others; the more does the 
whole group suffer when any activity or relation is impaired — 
_ ordisturbed. Natural societies, so conceived, are the objects 
sociological study. 
mi As an organic whole a natural society is, of course, in one 
of its aspects a physical aggregate. Physically speaking, 
its component units are masses of living matter. If we 
show how, merely as a physical aggregate, a society differs 
from all other physical aggregates in the universe, we mark 
off sociology on its physical side from other sciences. If, 
then, we show howas an organic aggregate a society differs 
from those aggregates of microscopic cells that compose 
_ plant and animal organisms, we differentiate sociology 
from biology. 

The first task was accomplished by Lester F. Ward in his 
“Dynamic Sociology.” It is there pointed out that the 
matter of the cosmos is found in three degrees of aggrega- 

_ tion. Inorganic bodies are products of a primary aggrega- 
tion, their unit being the molecule. Organic bodies are 
products of a secondary aggregation,’ their unit being the 
Cell, itself a product of a primary aggregation of molecules. 

i _ Societies differ from all other bodies in being the sole pro- 


‘- ducts of a tertiary aggregation, their units—living beings— 


being themselves products of a secondary aggregation. 
As products of a tertiary aggregation, societies necessa- 
rily differ from merely biostatic organisms in being what 
Mr. Spencer has called superorganic. To show in detail 
_ just what this difference involves is a large undertaking. 
_ It has been fairly well accomplished in Mr. Spencer's 
_ Principles of Sociology,” Schaffle’s “ Bau und Leben des 
_ Socialen K6rpers,” and the “ Introduction a la Sociologie,” 
Guillaume de Greef.* 
. 1 Secondary, perhaps, in a rather broad sense. Late investigations point to the 
‘recognition of a number of products intermediate between molecule and cell. 
? This important work is in three parts ; the first, published in 1886, is on E/éments ; 


the second, which appeared in 1889, is on Functions et Organes; the third, now in 
preparation, will be on Structure Ginérale. 
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. ge But what of the differentiation of sociology from psy- 
Ey _ chology? Whatever else a society is, it is a phenomenon 
‘, of conscious association, and the field of sociology is cer- 
_ tainly not marked out until we know whether there is any 
reason in the nature of things for classifying the psycho. 
- logical phenomena of society apart from those of indi- 
viduals. 

Right here, I think, has been the really serious gap in 
_ sociological theory. So far as I have been able to discover, 
no sociologist has distinctly stated this problem and tried 

_ to solve it. Let me indicate in the briefest terms so much 
= \ of my own view on this point as is necessary to round out 
the conception of sociological science. 

Psychology is concerned vith the associations and dis- 
- sociations of the elements of conscious personality. How 
sensations are associated and dissociated in perception, 
™ how perceptions are associated and dissociated in imagi- 
; - nation and in thought, how thought, feeling and impulse 
are coordinated in that marvelous composite, the individual 


can, to solve. But the phenomena of conscious association 
do not end with the appearance of individual personality. 
ie They are then only engendered. Individual personalities, 
as units, become the elements of that vastly more extensive 


a % and intricate association of man with man and group with 


product, just as, on its physical side, it is super-organic and 
a product of tertiary aggregation. 
‘a If we can discover the meaning of this fact we shall get 
2; | at the essential characteristic of social phenomena and 
as he know definitely what is the specific object of sociological 
study. 
The conscious association of individuals, when it is delib- 
a erate or of purpose, grows out of their thoughts and feel- 
ings. It is an objective result of inward states. The social 
_ relations and activities built up by association are therefore 
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outward products of inward states. This fact is so related 
to the accepted definitions of biology and psychology as to 
afford us one of the distinguishing marks of sociology that 
we seek. In biology we study an adjustment of the physi- 
cal changes within an organism to external relations that 
are comparatively few, simple and constant.’ In psychol- 
ogy we study an adjustment of the conscious changes 
within an organism to external relations of wide extent in 
time and space and of the utmost complexity. In both 
biology and psychology we regard phenomena within the 
organism as effects, and relations in the environment as 
causes. The moment we turn to social phenomena we 
discover that activities within the organism have become 
conspicuous as causes. They have created a wonderful 
structure of external relationships, and have even modified 
the fauna and flora and the surface of the earth within 
their environment. The progressive adjustment between 
internal and external relations has become reciprocal. 

By this fact sociology is broadly marked off from psy-’ 
chology. To make the distinction definite, however, we 


must take note of an essential element in the scientific 


conception of social relations not yet mentioned. That 
element is a perception of the end subserved by social 
organization. 

“There can be no true conception of a structure,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “without a true conception of its function. 
To understand how an organization originated and devel- 
oped it is requisite to understand the need subserved at 
the outset and afterward.” * Until we understand what has 
been the need subserved, at the outset and afterward, by 
social relations, there remains a fatal gap in sociological 
theory. The only way to that understandimg is through a 
clear perception of the reciprocal determination of the 
individual consciousness and its social environment. Indi- 
vidual thought and feeling are projected into social relations 


1 So genera! a definition must leave much unexpressed—the phenomena of sarne 
for example. 
2 Principles of Sociology,” Vol. I!, § 583. 
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becau se social relations react favorably on individual thought 
and feeling. Not only are individual personalities—as con- 
stituted by that association of ideas and feelings that psy- 
chology studies—the units of the wider conscious associa- 
tion that we call social, but only through the wider associa- 
tion, emotional, intellectual and volitional, is the higher 
evolution of personality effected.’ 

It is conscious association with his fellows that develops 
man’s moral nature. To the exchange of thought and 
feeling all literature and philosophy, all religious conscious- 
ness and public polity, are due, and it is the reaction of lit- . _ 
erature and philosophy, of worship and polity, on the mind 
of each new generation that develops its type of personal- 
ity. Accordingly, we may say that the function of social 
organization, which the sociologist must keep persistently 
in view, is the evolution of personality, through ever higher 
stages and broader ranges, into that wide inclusion and to 
that high ideal quality that we name humanity. At every 
step the sociological task is the double one—to know how 
social relations are evolved, and how, being evolved, they 
react on the development of personality.” ; 

It remains to describe sociology by its scientific motive 
and characteristics. Lying between the organic and the 
historical sciences and partaking of the nature of both, 
sociology has a spirit of its own and a distinctive point of 
view. It has been developed under peculiar conditions and 
by men who have felt the full force of an impulse that, in 
our day, has revolutionized the science of the world for all 
time tocome. The evolutionary doctrine has penetrated 
the organic sciences through and through. . The law of 
natural selection and the conception of life as a process of 


1 George Henry Lewes claimed to be the first psychologist to distinctly recognize 
and state the part played by the social factor in the evolution of intellect and con- 
science. See “ Problems of Life and Mind,” First Series, Vol. I, p. 140, and “ The Study 
of Psychology,” p. 71. 

2 The work of interpreting thought, morals, art and religion from the sociological 
point of view had been hopefully begun by the lamented M. Guyau. His ZL’ Art au 
Point de Vue Sociologique and Education et Heredité, etude sociologique are espe- 
cially suggestive. 
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eine of the organism to its environment have become 
the very core of the biology and psychology of to-day. It 
was inevitable that the evolutionary philosophy should be 
extended to embrace the phenomena of human life. The 
science that had traced life from protoplasm to man could 
not stop there. It must take cognizance of the ethnical 
groups, the natural societies of men, and of all the phe- 

- nomena that they exhibit, and inquire whether these things 
also be not products of the universal evolution. Accord- 
ingly, we find not only in the earlier writings of Mr. 
Spencer—afterward the real founder of true sociology—but 
also in those of Darwin and Haeckel, suggestions of an 

- evolutionist account of social relations. These hints were 
not of themselves a sociology. For this other factors, 

_ derived from history and political science were needed.’ 

_ But they sufficed to show where the ground lines of the 
new science must lie; to reveal its fundamental concep- 

_ tions, and to demonstrate that the sociologist must be not 
only historian, economist and statistician, but biologist and 
psychologist as well. It is, in fact, on these lines and 

through the labors of such men, that modern sociol- 

_ ogy has taken shape. It is an interpretation of human 

- society in terms of natural causation. It refuses to 

_ think of humanity as outside of the cosmic process, 

and a law unto itself. Sociology is an attempt to 
account for the origin, growth, structure and activities of 
human society by the operation of physical, biogenetic, 
and psychogenetic causes, working together in a process of 

evolution. 

* Unfortunately there is an impression, shared by many 
_ students of the political sciences, that, sociology under- 
rates the importance of the volitional factors in social cau- 

sation and misconceives their distinctive qualities. The 

_ part played by these factors is so conspicuous that a 


1 Systematic treatises in which the sociological problem has been approached 
_ from the historical side, but in very different ways, are: Der Rassenkampf, by Dr. 
Ludwig Gumplowicz, Innsbruck, 1883, and E//ments de Sociologie, by Combes de 
Lestrade, Paris, 1889. 
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student who approaches the problem from one side only 
can easily fall into the habit of thinking of them as unde- 
rived, independent causes, and it is out of this unscientific 
habit that misconceptions of sociology have grown. The 
sociologist deals with phenomena of volition at every step. | 
In fact, as we have seen, they are central points, about 
which all the other phases of social change are grouped. 
More than this; the sociologist deals not only with causes 
_ that are not merely physical, but with many that are not 
merely psychical. They are as much more complex than 
the merely psychical as the psychical are more complex 
than the merely physical. They are sociological—products 
of social evolution itself—and the true sociologist wastes no 
time on attempts to explain all that is human by environ- 
ment apart from history. 

The real question, therefore, is not on the existence or 
the importance of volitional and distinctively sociological 
causes. It is whether these are underived from simpler 
_ phenomena than themselves, and undetermined by processes 
of the physical and organic world. To this question the 
answer of sociology is an unqualified negative. Sociology is 
planted squarely on those new conceptions of nature— 
natural causation and natural law—that have grown up in 
scientific minds in connection with doctrines of evolution 
and the conservation of energy.’ These conceptions, as 
the working hypotheses of physical and organic science, 
are totally unlike those old metempirical notions that made 
natural law an entity, endowed it with omnipotence, and 
set it up in a world of men and things to govern them. 
Natural laws are simply unchanging relations among forces, 
be they physical, psychical or social. A natural cause is 
simply one that is at the same time an effect. In the unt- 
verse as known to science there are no independent, unre- 
lated, uncaused causes. By natural causation, therefore, — 
the scientific man means a process in which every cause is 


1 Conceptions not all found even in so recent a work as the Logic of J. S. Mill, 
but set forth clearly by Lewes, in ‘“* Problems of Life and Mind,” First Series. 
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itself an effect of antecedent causes ; in which every action 
is at the same time a reaction. Nature is but the totality 
of related things, in which every change has been caused 
by antecedent change and will itself cause subsequent 
change, and in which, among all changes, there are relations 
of co-existence and sequence that are themselves un- 
changing. 

In this mighty but exquisite system man is indeed a 
variable, but not an independent variable. He is a func- 
tion of innumerable variables. In a world of endless 
change he acts upon that world, but only because he is of 
that world. His volition is a true cause, but only because 
it is a true effect. Therefore, while affirming the reality 
of sociological forces that are distinctly different from 
merely biological and merely physical forces, the sociolo- 
gist is careful to add that they are different only as pro- 
ducts are different from factors ; only as protoplasm is dif- 
ferent from certain quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and carbon ; only as an organism and its codrdin- 
ated activities are different from a group of nucleated cells 
having activities that are unrelated. Recognizing that 
society is an organism that acts in definite ways upon its 
members, he looks beyond the superficial aspect and finds 
that all social action is in fact a reaction, and, as such, 
definitely limited and conditioned. He finds nowhere a 
social force that has not been evolved in a physical-organic 
process, nor one that is not at every moment conditioned 
by physical facts. He sees in constant operation that 
marvelous product of individual wills, the collective or 
group will, in which Austin found the source of political 
sovereignty; but he sees also, what no jurist before 
Darwin’s day could know, how inexorably the sovereign 
will is conditioned by natural selection. The group, like 
the individual, can will what it wills; but what it does will 
is determined by conditions that man did not create, and 
whether the group will keep on willing this thing or that 
thing, will depend on whether the thing willed conduces 
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to social survival. If it does not, there is presently an end 
of social willing along those lines. It is in this truth that 
the sociologist discerns the essential significance of the 
much befogged doctrine of natural rights. Natural rights, 
as defined by Quesnay, have gone to the limbo of outworn 
creeds ; not so those natural rights that sociology is just 
beginning to disclose. Legal rights are rights sanctioned 
by the law-making power; moral rights are rights sanc- 
tioned by the conscience of the community ; natural rights 
are rights enforced by natural selection operating in the 
sphere of social relations ; and in the long run there can 
be neither legal nor moral rights not grounded in natural 
rights as thus defined.’ 

If the social will is conditioned by natural selection, not 
less is the power to convert will into deed conditioned by 
the. conservation of energy. Enormous as the social 
energy is, it is at any moment a definite quantity. Every 
foot-pound of it has been taken up from the physical 
environment, and no transmutations of form can increase 
the amount. What is used in one way is absolutely with- 
drawn from other modes of expenditure. Let the available 
energies of the environment be wasted or in any way 
diminished, the social activity must diminish too. The 
evolution of new relationships of conscious association, 
and the accompanying development of personality, will be 
checked. 

Thus our definition of sociology as an explanation of 

1] am not trying to rehabilitate an old idea in a new phraseology. I reject the 
old idea, and with it that use of the word xatura/, imposed on political philosophy 
by Rousseau, which identifies the natural exclusively with the primitive; a use now 
banished from biology and psychology, but inexcusably retained in the political sci- 
ences by many German economists and jurists, as if matura/ were a word of no 
broader meaning than mafa/. In scientific nomenclature zatura/ has become much 
more nearly identical with xorma/. In its absolute scientific sense the natural is that 
which exists in virtue of its part in a cosmic system of mutually determining activi- 
ties ; hence, in a relative and narrower sense it is that which is, on the whole, in har- 
mony with the conditions of its existence. The unnatural is on the way to dissolu- 
tion or extinction. I have been at some pains to make these points clear, because I 
am sure that the social sciences will be seriously hampered in their progress until 


they get rid of those medizval conceptions of nature that the onganic 8 sciences threw 
over a good while ago. 
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social phenomena in terms of natural causation, becomes 
somewhat more explicit. Specifically, it is an interpreta- 
tion in terms of psychical activity, organic adjustment, 
natural selection and conservation of energy. As such, it 
may be less than a demonstrative science, if the experi- 
mental sciences be taken as the standard; but we cannot 
admit that it is only a descriptive science, as contended by 
those French sociologists who hold closely to the philoso- 
‘ phy of Comte.’ It is strictly an explanatory science, for- 
tifying induction by deduction, and referring effects to 
veritable causes. 

Moreover, when rightly apprehended, sociology has a 
perfect scientific unity. The conceptions here presented 
transcend the old Comtist division into two sharply defined 
parts, oné dealing with social statics, the other with social 
dynamics.* Structure can no longer be studied in any oy 
7 organic science apart from function, nor function apart 
from structure, for we know that at every stage activity 
determines form ; and form, activity. The sociologist re- Pe 
fuses to sunder in theory what nature has joined in fact. 
a He centres his attention on a moving equilibrium. mf 

FRANKLIN H, GIDDINGS. 


a Bryn Mawr College. 


1 See especially de Roberty La Sociologie, second edition. Paris, 1886, Chapter II. as ss 
2 A division carried out by de Roberty in the classification of the special social as 


stiences.—La Sociologie, p. 113. 
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In the wealth of its recent economic literature there is 
no country in Europe which can rival Germany. Impor- 
tant changes in the political and industrial organization of 
the country in recent years have given a powerful impetus 
to the study of political and economic theories. Such an 
intellectual activity is centred (in Germany, more than in 
other countries) in the life of the universities, and its influ- 
ence is felt beyond the bounds of the German empire 
among all German-speaking people. A statement, there- 
fore, of the work done at the universities in public law 
and political economy should give a good view of the na- 
ture and amount of the interest in political and social 
_ science which prevails among the Germans. In the tabu- 
lated statement introduced in these introductory remarks 
we can gain a better idea of the salient features than in the 
list which forms the main part of this article. Such facts 
as could befclassified have been included in it. The data 
relate to the winter semester 1889-90. 

; Some general observations on the German university 
_ system may not be out of place as aiding us to form a cor- 
rect notion of the facts displayed in our table. The faculty 
in the strict sense of the term is composed of the ordinary 
professors. They, as a rule, conduct all examinations, con- 
_ fer degrees, and have a voice in the general policy of their 

department. They receive salaries besides deriving an 
income from the fees of their students. Scientifically they 
represent the highest authority in their particular subjects. 
The extraordinary professors are apt to be younger men, 
and they do not carry the same weight of authority. In 
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the larger universities, however, they are often men of the 
highest attainments who prefer second places in intellectual 
centres to leading positions in smaller towns. In special 
cases they conduct examinations, but this is not the rule. 
They have no vote in faculty decisions, and their salaries 
range much lower than those of the ordinary professors. 

The docenten are young men commencing their univer- 
sity career, occasionally persons in other professions, devot- 
ing only a portion of their time to university work. They re- 
ceive the privilege of lecturing at the universities, but 
receive no compensation, except in rare instances, beyond 
the fees of their students. They are, of course, looking 
forward to promotion, and new professors are drawn almost 
exclusively from their ranks. 

The German system has no division into classes. Each 
student choosesfhe lectures which the thinks will be most 
advantageous for him. If he intends to take the profes- 
sional examination preparatory to law, medicine, theology, 
or teaching, he must indeed take certain courses, but he 
may choose the order in which he hears them. For the 
degree of doctor the requirements are much more flexible. 
In the philosophical faculty, which in the common phrase 
includes everything which is not law, medicine, or theology, 
it is not uncommon fora student to change his subjects 
during his course. The faculty exacts only a minimum 
study of three years, and examination in ong principal 
and two minor studies after presentation of a satisfactory 
thesis in the major subject. 

Under such a system many of the rules of American 
colleges are inapplicable. There is the utmost freedom of 
movement between the universities, credit being given at 
each for time spent at the others, and thus the German 
student is able in the fullest sense to choose his teachers. 
After entrance there may be no further test of his capacity 
until the final examination. 

Turning now to our table and list we find that, generally 
speaking, the economic subjects are classed together with 
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the legal studies in one faculty in southern Germany, in 
Austria and in Switzerland, while in northern Germany they 
_ form a portion of the field covered by the philosophical 
ee faculty. At Munich and Tubingen there are separate 
faculties of Political Science. 

Both as to the number of lecturers, including docenten, 
and the extent and variety of courses, Berlin heads the 
list. Here courses are offered by twenty-one lecturers, 
who give an aggregate of 102 hours’ instruction each week, 
in addition to the work done in the seminars. Next in 
_ order is Vienna, where there are fifteen lecturers, giving 
_ fifty-eight hours instruction weekly. Leipzig follows, and 
then Halle and Heidelberg, after which the average num- 
ber of lecturers is about five, ate Basel and the 


Under the division of Public Law, in all its branches, the 
- courses at all the universities are, with few exceptions, 
very complete and comprehensive. One reason for this 
_ may be found in the fact that so many take university 
Bi: _ courses preparatory to positions in the public service. To 
obtain these they must pass certain examinations in which 
this subject plays an important part. 
Re It will be noticed that the subject of political economy 
_--—s ig:- divided into general or theoretical and practical or 
| . special. The latter treats of the application of economic 
principles to the industrial life of the country. In general 


= 


; Pa the practice is to read more frequently the general part of 
a - the subject in the winter semester, and in the summer 
semmenter the practical political economy. Hence the 
“sf _ former occupies a more prominent place in our list 
a se than it would if we had the lectures for the summer. 
cae _ The subject of finance plays an important part in the 
4 — curriculum of almost all the universities, as a_refer- 
_ ence to the table will show. Attention may also be called 
to the amount of time given to statistics. Unfortunately, 
it was impossible to further classify the wide range of 
_ topics included under the head of special questions. 
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«i Prominent among them figure such subjects as the history 
> political economy, socialism and legislation taken to 
prevent its growth, money and credit and, especially in the 
Austrian universities, the subject of scientific accounting. 
Poe The institution of the seminar, which has proven such a 
x _ valuable agency in the German. university, is represented 
Eee _ inall but three universities—Erlangen, Kiel and Prague. 
Pa. _ Under this head it has been thought proper to include all 
7 _ courses of a less formal nature than the regular lectures, 
and in which professor and student meet on more equal 

terms. 

The list which follows, giving in detail the work of each 
university, has been prepared from the “ Universitats- 
Kalender” of Dr. F. Ascherson. The facts for Vienna 
and Czernowitz are drawn from the official announcements. 

The university courses are divided usually into three 
classes, called public, private and most private (6ffentlich, 
privatim, privatissime), the first open to all matriculated 

students free of charge; the second to all matriculated 
students who pay the course-fee ; and the third to such 
_ matriculated students as the professor chooses to admit to 
“the course. The “publics "are usually short courses 
treating of some special topic or those of encyclopedic 
character. The private courses form the real nucleus of 
the university work. The “most private courses ” com- 
__-prise the seminars, repetitionen, etc., and only such stu- 
dents are admitted as propose to do special work in the 

subjects. are usually gratis, at least in 
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BERLIN. 


FACULTY OF LAW—PUBLIC LECTURES. 

>  L. K. Aegidi Rise of the German 

5 PRIVATE LECTURES. 

O. Gierke General and German Public Law................. 4 

O. Dambach Public and Administrative Law of Germany and Prussia 4 

Constitutional History of Germany to the Golden 4 

5 C. Social Legislation of the German Empire.... I 

 H. Preuss German Theories of Public Law in the Nineteenth Century I 
ig General and Comparative Public Law of the Federal Goveriments (Germen 
Empire, Switzerland and the United 


? Hon.—Honorary. * Doc.—Privat-docent. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF RAILROAD Sa 


[Abstract of a paper read by Professor Edmund J. James, of the University - 


Pennsylvania, before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
phia 


For the last nine months a most interesting experiment 
in railroad management has been going on in Hungary. 
The railroad managers in Hungary, and more particularly 
the minister of commerce, became convinced some time 
ago that a great reduction in passenger fares would have 
to be made. The passenger traffic in Hungary had re- 
mained, under the prevailing system of management, almost 
stationary for some time, and was far behind that of Ger- 
many and the other leading countries of Europe. It ap- 
peared necessary, therefore, to do something to develop 
travel, if possible. 

Asa result, a new system of passenger tariffs was worked 
out and put into operation on the first of August, 1889. 
The method adopted was that commonly known as the 
zone-tariff system, in which the rates are fixed not accord- 
ing to the number of miles traveled by the passenger, but 
according to the number of zones traversed or entered 
upon during the journey. Starting from a given centre, 
the railroads are divided into fourteen zones or stretches. 
The first zone includes all stations within 25 kilometres of 
the centre; the second all more than 25 and less than 40; 
the third, all between 4o and §5 kilometres, etc., each zone 
after the first up to the twelfth being 15 kilometres long, 
or, as we should perhaps better say, wide. The twelfth 
and thirteenth zones are 25 kilometres wide, and the four- 
teenth includes all stations more than 225 kilometres from 
the capital. Tickets are sold by zones, being good for all 
stations within the zone. 
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Two grades of local tickets were adopted, the first being 


- to the first station and the second tothe second. The third 


station comes within the zone ticket. 

A normal fare was adopted per zone (taking 40 cents as 
the gulden) of 20, 16 and 10 cents per zone, according to 
the class one uses—first, second or third. The fare for any 
zone up to the twelfth is found by simply multiplying the 
number of the zone into this normal rate. The fare for 
stations in the thirteenth zone is fourteen times the normal 
rate, except for the second class, in which case it is a trifle 
less. The fare for stations in the fourteenth zone, which 


- includes all stations more than 225 kilometres, is sixteen 


times the normal rate with the exception of second class 
_ fare again, which is a trifle less. This system, as will be 
shown in a moment, introduced a great reduction in the 
average fare and an enormous reduction in the long-dis- 
tance fare. 

How radical a change this system implies for a large 
part of the traffic can be seen in the extreme cases, 7. ¢., 


in those in which the reduction has been greatest. The 


_ fare for all stations in the fourteenth zone, which, as said 
above, includes all stations more than 225 kilometres from 


_ the capital, are 8, 5.80 and 4 gulden respectively for the 


three classes, corresponding to $3.20, $2.32 and $1.60. The 
greatest distance which can be traveled for this sum is 731 
kilometres, or 457 miles, making the rate per mile from 
Budapest, for example, to Kronstadt 70, 51 and 35-100ths 
of a cent for the three classes respectively. If we had the 
same rate in this country, it would be possible to buy a 
railroad ticket to Chicago from New York for $3.00. The 
fare from New York to Philadelphia would be 32 cents. 


the extreme rate at the other end of the same zone is still 
a great reduction on old rates in Hungary, as will be shown 
ina moment. It represents also a much lower rate than 
we have anywhere inthis country. The station at the limit 
of the zone nearest to the starting-point would, of course, 
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be 225 kilometres, about 140 miles, the rates to this being 
the same as to the farthest one away, z.¢., 2.2, 1.7 and 
1.1 cent a mile for the three classes. If we count the 
extreme distance within the other zones running backward 
from the fourteenth, we shall find the rates to be about 1.7, 
1.1 and .6 of a cent a mile, which are far below anything 
which we can show in the way of low rates for such 
distances. 

The reduction, as compared with the old rates, is enor- 
mous. The old rates from Budapest to Kronstadt were 
44, 31 and 22 gulden; the neware 8, 5.8 and 4, a reduction 
of 82 per cent. This represents the extreme reduction, the 
per cent. of reduction growing smaller as you go nearer to 
the starting-point. At Klausenburg the old rates were 24, 
17 and 12, as compared with the rates just given, the dis- 
tance being 400 kilometers, a reduction of 66.6 per cent. 
At Medzo Telegd, a distance of 271 kilometres, the reduc- 
tion is still more than 50 per cent., and at 100 kilometres 
the reduction is still nearly 50 per cent., while local reduc- 
tions have also been very considerable. 

The simplification of the tariff is very great. Under the 
old system, the number of distinct tickets which had to be 
kept in every large office was nearly 700. It is now only 
92. 

The railroad tickets are now placed on sale like postage 
stamps at the post offices, hotels, cigar shops and other 
convenient places. The public is greatly pleased at the 
discarding of the complicated machinery of ticket selling 
as practised under the old system. 

The most interesting thing, however, in this experiment, 
is the way in which the passenger traffic has increased 
under the stimulus of the new rates. The time is too short 
to enable us to draw definite conclusions, but the facts are 
striking and significant. The number of passengers 
during the last five months of 1887 was 2,389,400; during 
the same period of 1888, was 2,381,200; while for the same 
period of 1889—the first period under the new system—it 
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was 5,584,600, an increase of over 133 per cent. The 
receipts from the traffic under the new system were over 
18 per cent. greater than under the old.’ In other words, 
passenger traffic will respond to lower rates, a thing which 
some railroad managers have denied. 

Hungary was in some respects the most unfavorable 
country in Western Europe for suchan experiment. It has 
relatively a small population, scattered over a large terri- 
tory, poor, ignorant, conservative, the kind of a population 
not likely to respond quickly to such a thing as a reduction 
in long distance railroad fares. The success of the experi- 
ment has fixed the attention of railroad managers on the 
Continent. Austria is about to adopt a somewhat similar 
system. French, Belgian and German engineers are going 
to Hungary to study the system on the spot. 

It would be well for our own railroad managers who com- 
_ plain that passenger traffic is not profitable to look into the 
matter. The American people, reputed to be the most rest- 
less in the world, has not nearly as many passengers 
_ per head of the population as England, and it is far 
exceeded in the number of passengers to mile of railway 
by half a dozen countries in Europe. This is the result of 

our peculiar economic conditions in great part. It is also 
to some extent due to the fact that our railroads have never 
given anything like the same attention to developing pas- 
_ senger traffic as they have to freight traffic. The example 
_ of Hungary is of special value to us because its economic 
conditions are in many respects similar to our own, and 


1 Since the above paper was read, later figures have been published showing that 
up to the 31st of March, /. ¢., for the first eight months of the experiment, the in- 
crease in passenger traffic was 169 per cent. over the traffic in the corresponding eight 
months under the old system, having risen to 7,770,876 as compared with 2,891,332. 
The result is still more remarkable with regard to traffic between neighboring 
stations. Whereas, under the old tariff only 255,000 persons used the railways for 
such purpose, their number during the above eight months rose to 4,367,586. It is 
reported in Budapest that the government is contemplating a still further 
reduction. 

In the Zeitschrift fair Staats u. Volkswirthschrift (Hertzka’s paper)of February 
16th, 1890, it is stated (p. 10) that this enormous increase in traffic has been handled 
without any increase in operating expenses. This could be done because the cars 
under the old system were scarcely ever more than one-third full. a 
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because the railways involved in the experiment are to a 
large extent private and not State railways. 

The following pages contain the translation of a docu- 
ment issued by the Hungarian government in regard to 


the new system: 
y 
ZONE-TARIFF IN HUNGARY. 

Although the freight traffic on the railroads of Hungary 
has steadily increased, the passenger traffic has shown a 
decided tendency to stagnation. This fact could not fail 
to impress the Minister of Public Works and Highways. 

Anxious to encourage an increase in the passenger 
traffic—so essential an element in the economic life of the 
country—the Minister issued season tickets, trip-tickets in 
book form, mileage tickets, etc., and adopted other means 
in the endeavor to develop this traffic by judiciously 
applied reductions of the tariff. 

The extraordinary eagerness with which the public made 
use of these reductions in passenger rates, and the experi- 
ences gathered in the course of the experiments, proved 
conclusively the necessity for the reductions which had 
been made, and that they supplied a reali need. But, on 
the other hand, experience showed that these partial reduc- 
tions were inadequate to extend the benefits of cheap 
traveling to all ranks and classes of the public. The greater 
part of the public continued, as in the past, to use the rail- 
road in cases of absolute necessity only, and to consider 
long trips a luxury. This appeared clear from the fact 
that Hungary furnished, annually, one passenger per 
capita of the population ; Austria more than two, Germany 
five, and England fifteen. 

On comparing the ordinary passenger rates which were 
in force in the different countries, it was ascertained that 
—even omitting the passenger tax—passenger rates were 
decidedly higher in Hungary than in most of the countries 


tLe Tarif per zOnes en Hongrie. Budapest. Imprimerie Victor Hornyanszky, 


1890. 
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of Europe. It appeared from statistics that on account of 
the distances which separate Hungarian centres of traffic, 
the average length per trip traveled was in Hungary twice 


as long as in Germany or Austria, being in Germany 28 


kilometres ; in Austria about 37 kilometres, and in Hun- © 
gary 61 kilometres. A 

From this condition of affairs it was evident that the 
system of passenger rates demanded a radical reform 


suited to |the special conditions of Hungary; a reform _ 


which, while taking due account of the economic condition 
of the people and the above-noted features of the passen- 
ger traffic, should be based on the following considera- 
tions : 


1. The removal of the disadvantages attending long dis- 


tance travel because of its high cost, and the elimination _ 


of the element of distance as far as possible, especially ; : 
with relation to the capital, since intercourse between the _ 


capital and other parts of the country was rendered diffi- 
cult by these high rates. To attain this object it was nec- 
essary that a maximum rate should be fixed which the pub- 
lic could easily pay, thus making long distance travel pos- 
sible. 

2. The establishment of methods which would place the 
offered reductions within the reach of all, and adapt them 
to the requirements of all ranks and classes of the entire 
population. 

3. That the system adopted should contribute effectually 
to the development of the traffic, and should compensate, 
indirectly, for the sacrifices which the large reductions in 
the tariff would involve. 


In order to make the reform effectual it was also neces- | 


sary that the new system should be easy to operate, should 
offer economy of labor and expense, and be readily under- 
stood. 

Finally, it was essential to consider the great economic _ 
and civilizing effects of such a reform, and also its influ- © 


ence upon the capital city which, by means of an intelli- 
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gent application of the reform, would become the true 
centre of the entire country. : 
It was evident, therefore, that the radical reform of our — : 


or the imitation or adoption of any existing system, but | 
that the special needs of our economic conditions should — 
be considered, and that a system suited to these and 
founded upon their peculiar nature, should be established. __ 
It will be found that the tariff by zones best ree 
these requirements, because this system admits of the 
greatest simplification of management, and it makes pos- 
sible a system of universal sale of railroad tickets, such as 
is adopted for the sale of stamps. 
On account of the new passenger rates, it was vt 
to change the baggage rates. This was aiso desirable, 
cause of the opportunity afforded of thereby offering to 
the public every possible convenience, and of assuring to 


are pallens to pay the same price as passengers who have , i 
although the latter are usually well-to-do and receive a | Me 
special service from the railroad for which it is fair they — 
should pay. At the same time, it was intended to offer 
new facilities to travelers who are obliged to have heavy — 
baggage, and to establish, for the conveyance of baggage, — 
reduced zone rates which, compared with the previous — 
rates, made a notable reduction. 

In order to make intelligible the manner in which this 
reform has been carried out, the text of the new tariff seal 


been presented in detail below. | 
II. 


Tariff of rates for passenger and baggage traffic upon 
the railroads of Hungary. In effect August Ist, 1889. 


= ZONE-T ARIFF IN HUNGARY. 
“ai 
passenger tariff could not be a purely theoretical reform, 
i 
. e administration the possibility of the simplest systemor a 
15 management. This change of necessity involved the abo- | — 
a lition of the privilege of free baggage. The abolition was — 
“i justified by the consideration that the privilege is in reality — 
4 
A 
‘ 


The relating to carriage of passengers, bag- 
gage and dogs are to be found in the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the service. 
Kilometric distances indicated in the official tables will 
constitute the basis for calculation of rates. 
The cost of fare and of revenue stamp are always in- 
cluded in the rates given by this tariff. 
The passenger tax will not be collected in the following 
cases, Viz. : 7 
1. For the carriage of travelers and baggage belonging _ 
to the Royal and Imperial Court. 
2. On collateral charges. 
Note.—Speciai arrangements will be made for the Ori- 


ental Express. 


According to the following table, passenger rates are 


divided into two groups: 
(a) Local Traffic. 4 
(6) Distance Traffic. 


Tickets at reduced rates issued for the two zones which 
form the local traffic groups are good only for ordinary, 
omnibus and mixed trains. If a passenger desires to take 
a fast train for a station belonging to the local traffic group, 
he must pay the price fixed for the first distance-traffic 
zone. The distance-traffic group, divided into fourteen 
zones, comprises all the stations except those of the 
local traffic. 

The division of the stations among the local and distance 
zones is given in the tables on pages 17 and following of 
the printed tariff. These tables, however, contain only the 
stations comprised between zones I to XIII, so that all the 
stations which do not appear in these tables are included 


1 This list is not printed here, as it is not necessary to an understanding of the 
system. 
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A. PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
TARIFF OF CHARGES. 


PrRIcE OF TICKET, 
Fare and Tax Included. 


Ordinary, Mixed 
and Omnibus Express Trains. 


Zones. Trains. 
Florins.’ | 0.30 | 0.15 | 0.10 

(a) 1 Cents.] .12| .04 
Local Traffic. 0.40 | 0.22 | 0.15 

2 .16 | 0.88 | .06 

0.50 | 0.40 | 0.25 | 0.60 | o. 0.30 

16 | 110 | 24 


| 
| 1 to25 Kilometres. 


b) 
I 


Distance Traffic 0.80 | 0.50 | I. ‘| 0.60 
26 to 40 32 | 20] . 24 


II | 
1.20 | 0.75 | I. 0.90 


III 
56 to 70 ‘ 64 d 48 


IV 
71 to 85 


| 
$ to 100 
a VI 
| 101 to 115 
VII 
| 116 to 130 
Vill 
131 to 145 


2.80 
1.12 


3.20 
1.28 


| 3.60 | 2.25 | 5.40 
1.44, 2.16 | 


| 
4.00 _ 2.50 | 6.00 
1.60 | 1.00 2.40 


| 

4.40 | 2.75 | 6.60 
161 to 175 1.76 | 1.10 | 2.64 | 
| XI | | 
176 to 200 

XII 
7.00 | 5.30 | 3.50 8.40 | 6.50 
201 tO 225 le. 42) 1. .36 | 2.60 

XIII 
226 and beyond. 


| 6.00 
| 2.40 


7.00 
2.80 


1 Figures in upper line of each set are Florinsand Kreutzers; in lower line Dollars 
and Cents. The Florin is reckoned at 40 cents. . 


a 4 
4 
4 | 
-50 | 1.20 | 1.00} .60 
1.50 | 3.60 | 3.00 | 1.80 M 
4 60 | 1.44 | 1.20| .72 
J 1.75 | 4.20 | 3.50 | 2.10 
Pr 70 | 1.68 | 1.40 | 84 
2.00 | 4.80 | 4.00 | 2.40 
80 | 1.92 | 1.60! .96 | 
140 to 100 
= #6 to 260 2.00 200/120 
4 


_ journey ; in the second case the rate fixed for the preceding _ 


returned in the following cases only, viz. : 


- cannot obtain a place in a car of superior class to which he 


in zone XIV, on condition that the line to be traveled does 
not pass through Budapest and Kelenféld. 

It should be stated that the distance-traffic stations are 
always calculated to Budapest or from Budapest, and that, 
consequently, for the routes whose destination is beyond 
Budapest or from Kelenfold the lines this side of and _ 
beyond Budapest are considered separate lines, for which 
the traveler should take two tickets, one good from the 
station of departure to Budapest and the other from Buda- 
pest to the point of destination. The rates to be paid for | 
the different zones are fixed according to the table on | 
page III. 

The flag-stations at which tickets are not sold are not — 
given on the time-tables. If the ticket is taken to or from 
one of these flag-stations the traveler pays in the first case 
the rate fixed for the station beyond, in the direction of the 


station. 

The rate to be paid for the reciprocal traffic between 
flag-stations situated between two stations, orforthe recip- _ 
rocal traffic between a flag-station and the neighboring 
stations is equal to that fixed for the first zone of local 
traffic. 

Every passenger who has a ticket of an inferior class _ 
can, if there are places unoccupied, travel in a compart- _ 
ment of superior class on payment of the difference in — 
price. 

The price of a ticket which has been purchased will be 


(a) Whenever it shall be impossible to give a passenger 
the place to which his ticket entitles him, andherefusesto > 
accept a place ina car of inferior class. If a traveler who 


holds a ticket is content with an inferior class, he shall — ‘ 
have a right to have the difference in price refunded. 

(6) Whenever sickness or other cause shall make it _ 
impossible for anyone to travel in society or to continue » 
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his journey already begun, he may demand that fractional 
part of the amount paid for the ticket, which corresponds 
to the unaccomplished part of his trip, and also the bag- 
gage charge. 

(See Section 13 of Rules and Regulations for the Ser- 
vice.) 

(c) Whenever the train for which a ticket is given does 
not complete its journey, or the train is delayed in its 
course, the passenger can demand the refunding of the 
portion of the fare corresponding to the unfinished portion 
of the journey. If a traveler whose ticket is stamped 
misses the train he has no right to have the cost of the 
ticket refunded, or to any indemnity whatever. If, how- 
ever, he promptly presents his ticket to the station agent 
in order to have the time extended, his stamped ticket is 
good during the same or following day on another train, 
the rate of fare on which is not higher that of the missed 
train. 

Travelers who, as soon as they enter the car, inform the 
conductor that, on account of a detention, they were un- 
able to procure a ticket at the ticket office, will be obliged 
to pay an excess of 24 cents (60 kreutzers), including pas- 
senger tax and stamp. 

The same excess will be charged every traveler who 
desires to take a longer journey than that to which his 
ticket entitles him. In this case the traveler should, be- 
fore reaching the limit of the zone for which his ticket is 
good, inform the conductor of his intention to extend his 
journey. In default of this he will be considered—for 
the distance traveled beyond the limit—as a traveler with- 
out a ticket, and as such liableto a fine. The amount of 
this fine will be regulated by the following rules, viz. : 

The traveler who is found en route without a ticket or 
who presents a worthless ticket, must pay double the reg- 
ular fare for the whole distance he has already traveled. 
In case it is impossible to learn the station at which he 
took the train, double the regular fare for the entire dis- 
tance already traveled wey the train will be charged. 
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The fine shall never be less than $1.44 (3 fl. 60 kr.), in- 
clusive of the fare and stamp. 

The traveler who takes his place in a car of a class supe- 
rior to that indicated by his ticket must pay double the 
difference between the rates of fare for the two classes for 
the entire distance traveled in the car of superior class. If 
it is not immediately learned at which station the passenger 
took the place in the car of superior class, he shall pay 
double the difference between the rates for the two classes 
for the distance traveled from the point of departure given 
on his ticket. If the ticket has been given at a station of 
a connecting line, double the difference between the rates 
of the two classes will be calculated for a distance whose 
starting point is the neighboring station of the connecting 
line. The minimum charge is fixed at $1.44 (3 f.%60 kr.), _ * 
including tax and stamp. . 


PARLOR CARS AND PRIVATE Cars. 


Travelers can engage private cars on payment of the 
established charge therefore, if the cars are engaged half 
an hour before the departure of the train, unless at inter- 
mediate stations, at which twenty-four hours’ notice must 
be given. 

Tickets purchased to retain an entire car should be 
stamped “coupee,”’ and the holder of said ticket ig obliged 
to show them at the request of the railway company ; fail- 
ing todo this the conductor may assign to other passen- 
gers the unoccupied places in the aforesaid car. 

In order to obtain a private car the traveler must takeas 
many first class tickets good for that train as there are 
places in the car. No larger number of passengers can 
occupy a private car than are provided with first class 
tickets. Each passenger additional to the number of first 
class places must be provided with a first-class ticket. 

Parlor cars are furnished only on special order of the 
management. The rates for parlor cars are fixed for each 
car separately. The rate, which will be equal to the cost 
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of from six to ten first class tickets, is regulated by the size 
and accommodations of the respective cars. 

Whenever the number of persons who desire to occupy 
a private car sha]] exceed the number of tickets purchased, 
comformably to the preceding arrangement, as many first 
class tickets good for the kind of train shall be purchased 
as there are additional persons in the car. 


SEPARATE COMPARTMENTS. 


For the use of a separate compartment of the first or 
second class, as many tickets good for the class of com- 
partment and the kind of train shall be taken as there are 
places in the compartment. 

Separate compartments can be engaged on payment of 
the charge therefor half an hour before the departure of 
the train if the station is a railroad terminus, or twenty- 
four hours if an intermediate station. Berths and separate 


‘ compartments in sleeping cars, if any are to be had, can be 


engaged on the same terms. 
Only as many passengers can occupy a special compart- 
ment as there are available places in the compartment. 


HospiTaL Cars. 

Any person who, on account of illness or other reason, 
cannot travel in ordinary passenger cars, can on payment 
of the price of six first class tickets travel with his nurse 
in a closed freight car in which his bed may be placed. A 
third class ticket must be taken for each additional attend- 
ant traveling in the same car. Articles for the comfort of 
the invalid during the journey, and which the attendants 
should themselves procure and take charge of, will be 
placed free of charge in the invalid’s car; the other baggage 
will be charged for at the regular rates. 

Hospital cars can be engaged twenty-four hours before 
the departure of the train by making a deposit of $2.00 
(§ fl.), which will be deducted from the cost of conveyance 


payable before the departure of the train, 
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The person who has engaged the car loses the deposit if 
the car is not used withip the prescribed time. 
Hospital cars will not be attached to fast or express 


trains. 


Upon condition that the state of the traffic will permit, 
special passenger trains will be organized, if the order has 
been given to the proper authorities six hours in advance, 
if the station is a terminus, or at least a day in advance if 
an intermediate station. 

For a special passenger train the following charges will 
be made, viz :. 


SPECIAL PASSENGER TRAINS. 


ae 

SEE Charge for delay beyond stipulated 
3 33 3 time of departure. 

| 
536286 ow 

And per Kilometre. 


For each half-hour or fraction 


In kreutzers and in cents, cost of tax thereof. 
and stamp included. 
1 70 2 12 .42 
28 .096 .048 -168 


The minimum rate is 96 cents (2 fl., 40 kr.) per kilometre, 
total of $21.20 (53 fl.), cost of tax and revenue stamp 
included. The charge for the special train must be paid when 
the train is ordered. 

On the formal request of the person who orders the train, 
and upon authority from the management of the govern- 
ment railroads, cars especially selected will be attached to 
the special train, even if these cars do not belong to the 
railroads of the Hungarian government. 

The charge for these cars on the lines which will be 


1 See foot-note page 111. 
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traveled by these trains is fixed at 1.4 cent (3.5 kr.) per axle 
per kilometre, not including rental payable to owner of car. 
The empty cars will be returned free of charge. 

An additional charge of 40 cents (1 fl.) per kilometre 
will be made for way supervision every time that the 
special train travels during the night on railroad lines 
where regular trains do not travel during the night, and 
where there is no night supervision organized. 

Whenever the cost of carriage of passengers, animals 
and other objects by special train, calculated according to 
the general tariff, exceeds the cost of carriage calculated 
according to the tariff of the special trains, the highest 
rate calculated according to the general tariff will be 
charged. 

The stipulated hour for the departure of the train must 
be exactly observed, unless the delay charges calculated 
according to column 4 of the preceding table have been pre- 
viously paid. The special train will be held beyond the 
stipulated hour of departure only until such time as the 
delay charge shall equal the amount of the entire cost of 
conveyance paid, unless a further similar rate is again paid. 
If the special train ordered is not used the payments 
received therefor will be returned after the amount of the 
expenses occasioned to the railroad have been deducted. 


> 


REDUCED RATES. 


_ The following classes of persons may travel free : 

(a) Foundlings, less than eleven years old, of Hungarian 
nationality, who are being taken to the communes to which 
they belong; persons sent for the foundlings and furnished 
with credentials from the municipal authority which author- 
ized the transfer of the children may also travel free. 

(6) Vagrants sent by the authorities and furnished with 
proper credentials, but unaccompanied by government 
agents ; vagrants furnished with a way bill and traveling 
under charge of the police officers, as well as said officers. 
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The said officers, when returning to their homes or going 
in search of vagrants, travel free of charge. 

Persons enumerated below can travel at half-price by the 
omnibus, ordinary or mixed trains : 

(a) Untried prisoners, criminals, deserters being taken 
to place of enlistment, persons who, by order of the author- 
ities, are en route to present themselves for military exam- 
ination; male relatives of recruits who are on their way 
_to appear before the commission of revision in order to 
state their inability to make a living ; escorts who accom- 
pany deserters or who are returning to their homes, and 
_ are furnished with certificates from the proper authorities. 
(Vagrants conveyed by order of the police authorities, 
untried prisoners, criminals and deserters should be separ- 
_ ated as much as possible from other passengers. ) 

(6) Lunatics furnished with certificates from municipal 
authorities certifying to their indigency and insanity ; offi- 
_ cers who are going for lunatics or who are returning home 
after having taken them to an asylum. A separate com- 
partment will be provided for the conveyance of lunatics 
only on a declaration by the proper authorities that the 
nature of the insanity is such as to require it. 

(c) Agricultural laborers traveling in companies of at 
least ten persons, if they are furnished with a letter from 
the proper authorities certifying to their position; 
finally, workmen of other kinds traveling in groups of 
at least thirty men, and whose destination is the same 
station. 

Veterinary surgeons of the government, government 
foresters, the personnel of quarantine establishments, if _ 
they travel in uniform: attendants having charge of ship- 

ments, which fact must be certified to by their employers, 
_ may travel in the third class with a half-ticket of the third 


class, in the second with a third class ticket, and in the first _ 
with a second class ticket. This favor is goodfor ordinary, _ 


mixed and omnibus trains only. 
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SEASON TICKETS IN Book ForM FOR BUDAPEST AND 
NEIGHBORING STATIONS. 


The following are the rates for passenger service between 
Budapest and stations in the table given below: 


From, To 


or Return. 


Classes. 


| 

|| 

Rate of Fare 

in Florins and © 
in Cents. 


From, To 


or Return. 


Classes. 


Rate of Fare 
in Florins and 
in Cents. 


Distance.! 


53- Aszéd 


Besyno 


. Bia-Torbagy 
. Bicske 


Budafok 
(Halte) 


Budafok 


. Buda6érs 

. Démséd 

. Dunavarsdny 
. Ercsi 


. Erzsebetfalva. 


Erd 


. Godolld 
. Gyomro 
. Haraszti 


. Herczeghalom 


7 1 In kilometres. 


I. “Ur. III. Distance. 


1.00 0.80 0.50 
.40| .32 | .20 
0.50 0.40 | 0.25 
20 .16 | .10 
0.50 0.22 10.15 | 
.20| .088 .06 
1.00 0.80 0.50 
.32 | .20 
0.22 | 0.15 
.088 .06 


.40 0.22 (0.15 
-16| .088 .06 
.40 0.22 0.15 
.088, .06 
.00 0.80 0.50 
.32 | .20 
0.40 0.25 
.16 | .10 
.00 0.80 | 0.50 
.32 | .20 
.40 0.22 0.15 
-16 .088 .06 


0.50 0.40 
.16 


0.40 


.16 


Isaszeg 


. Kelenféld 
. Kébdnya 

. Laczhdza 
. Mende 
. Nagy-Kata 
. Péczel 

. R4kos 


Rakos-Csaba 


Rakoskeresztur 
Soroksdr 
. Siily-S4p 
. Szecso 
. Taksony 
. T6t6k-Bélint 


I. IL. | 


0.50 0.40 | 0.25 
20 .16 | .10 
0.40 0.22 | 0.15 
.088 .06 
0.30 0.1§ | 0.10 
12, 06 | .04 
1.00 0.80 | 0.50 
40! .32 | .20 
0.40 0.22 | 0.15 
.088 .06 
0.50 0.40 0.25 
20 .10 


| 1.00 0.80 0.50 


40 .20 


|0.40 0.22 |O.15 


.088 .06 


10.40 0.22 0.15 


.088 .c6 
0.22 0.15 
.c6 
0.22 0.15 
16 .088 .c6 
0.50 0.40 0.25 
.10 
0.50 0.40 | 
.16 


40 .32 


0.15 


-16; .088 .c6 


The translator found it impossible to get the distance for all the 


Stations, as they are not given in the report at all, and many of the stations do not 
appear in Henschel’s 7elegrapfh, from which the distance figures were taken. A 


sufficient number were found, however, to give a fair idea of the rate. 
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For the stations indicated in the preceding table ticket- 
_ books containing thirty or sixty tickets can be obtained at 
the following prices 


Price of Ticket-book Containing 


Tickets of | 60 Tickets of | 
Lines upon which the ticket- | 3° 
books are accepted. Class ] Class | 


| 


| 1. 1 | am. 
| 


| 8.50 4.30 2.80, 16.20 8.10 5.40 8 
Budapest to Kébaénya | 3-40 1.72 1.12,| 6.48 3.24 2.16 
* Péczel 
“ T6r6k-B4lint 
Budafok 
“ Erzsébetfalva 


“ Magléd | 


Gédéllé | | 37 


11.40, 6.30 4.30 21.60 11.90, 8.10 23 
4-56) 2.52 1.72} 8.64! 4.76 3.24 


“ Bia-Torbagy 13. 40 10.80 6.70, 25.00| 18.00 12.00! 32 
Siily-S4p 4-32 2.68} 10,00; 7.20 4.80 38 


“ Dunavarsdny 32 
“ “ Besyno 

“ “ | 14.20 11.40 7.10] 27.00! 21.60| 13.50 38 
“ te | §.68 4.56 2.84) 10.80) 8.64 5.40 

“ 

21.60 13.50), 48.00 36.00 24.00 
“ “ Asz6d 10.80 ae 5-40} 19.20 14.40 9.60 53 
“ Bicske 49 
“ Ercsi | 28.40| 22.80] 14.20 | §4.00 43.20 27.00.45 
“ Domséd | 11.36) 9.12] §.68 21.60 17.28 10.80 5! 
“ Nagy-Kata 55 


{ 
| 


The tickets contained in books are good for all the pas- 
senger trains, except fast and express trains, and it is 
3 not necessary to present them for stamping at the ticket 
ae" . office before the departure of the train. The ticket-books 
are transferable, and the owner of the book can use the 
tickets for those who may accompany him. On each trip 
- the conductor detaches from the book as many tickets as 


1 See note to preceding table. 
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there are passengers traveling with the same book. The 
tickets previously detached are useless. The books and 
tickets which have been detached by the conductor, must 
be presented on the request of the inspector. The de- 
tached tickets are returned to the proper employé at the 
station of destination. 

Two children from two (2) to ten (10) years old can 
travel with one ticket. 

These ticket-books may be ordered in advance, or may be 
procured at all the stations indicated in the two preceding 
tables, and also at the city railroad office: Budapest, Marié- 
Valerie Street, Hotel Hungaria. 

From the first of May to the first of October in each 
year, Sabbaths and holidays included, second and third 

‘class return tickets, good for one day, will be sold to 
Tatatévadros ‘85 kilom.). These can be obtained at the 
ticket windows of the central station at Budapest. The 
rates are $1.12 (2 fl., 80 kr.) for second class, and 64 cents 
(1fl., 60 kr.), for third-class. These return tickets are good 
for all the regular trains, except the fast and express. 

The following reductions are made for children from two 
(2) to ten (10) years old; two children can travel with a 
single full ticket; one child in second class with a full 
ticket of third class, and one adult and a child together in 
the third class with a full second class ticket. 


Rate per Package, tax and stamp included. 


For For More than 

4 ne 1 to 50 1 to 100 100 - 
Kilogrammes. | Kilogrammes. Kilogrammes. 


10 | .20 { 


“ §56to100 “ 5° | 


From 1 to 55 kilometres | 4 


20 .40 
1.00 2.00 
.40 


Beyond 100 


1 See foot note page 111. 
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‘GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


In general baggage will not be weighed.' 

Baggage is not carried free of charge. If baggage is 
sent to be forwarded the passenger’s ticket must be shown. 

The baggage charge must be paid when it is sent to be 
forwarded. 

In general, only those articles will be carried as baggage 
which passengers require during the journey for the per- 
sonal needs of themselves and family, such as chests, trav- 
eling bags, hat boxes, small valises, etc., as well as trunks 
which belong to traveling salesmen and contain samples. 
Large packing boxes, barrels and other articles which can- 
not be considered as necessities during the trip, do not 
come under this head, and cannot, as a rule, be conveyed 
as baggage. 

Inflammable materials, packages containing liquids or 
other substances, which could cause any damage whatever, 
especially loaded firearms, gunpowder, guncotton, easily 
inflammable chemicals and like articles, cannot be sent as 
baggage or be carried by passengers. 

Hunters and police may carry their firearms and ammu- 
nition in their hands. 

Passengers may retain in the cars with them small arti- 
cles which are easy to carry, upon condition that they do 
not thereby crowd the other passengers in the compartment, 


and that the custom-house and revenue regulations permit. 


Passengers can, however, take into the passenger car only 
as much baggage as they can put in the rack which is fixed 
above each seat. 

The articles which the passenger carries with him must 
be cared for by himself, and he will not receive a baggage 
check for them. 

Articles excluded by the rules of the service from 
being shipped as merchandise cannot be sent as baggage. 

1 This seems to mean that it will not be officially weighed and a receipt given there- 


for, since it must, of course, be weighed more or less accurately to determine the 
charge. Compare the paragraph on Ad valorem Insurance. 
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; The following articles, butter, eggs, fresh fish, fresh 

crabs, vegetables, fresh fruit, melted grease, milk, soft 
cheese (fromage mou), compressed yeast, bread, fresh 
meat, siaughtered cattle, poultry, game, nuts and fresh 
berries, as well as milk cans returned empty, are accepted 
as baggage by ordinary omnibus and mixed trains, even if 
the sender does not make the journey. 

These articles can be sent at the rate fixed for “fast 
freight sent at reduced rates” of the general freight tariff. 
The weight will be calculated by the dozen kilogrammes. 

Baggage, marketing and empty milk cans to be sent as 
baggage, the first upon the passenger’s ticket being shown, 
should be sent to the station at least fifteen minutes before 
the departure of the train, in default of which they will 
be refused. 

In special cases, baggage sent without registration, but 
with the proviso of later registration, will not be con- 
sidered as forwarded until it has been regularly registered. 

Shippers of live animals are obliged to pay the regular 
rate for their baggage conveyed in the car containing the 
animals. 

Baggage, marketing to be transported as baggage, and 
empty milk cans are delivered on arrival of the train at its 
destination upon the presentation of the baggage check 
for the first, and of the receipt for the other articles. 


Ap VALOREM INSURANCE. 


Only baggage which has been weighed will be insured 
ad valorem. 

The rate for weighing is 4 cents (10 kreutzers) per pack- 
age. 

The charge for ad valorem insurance on baggage and 
marketing sent as baggage will be 2 per thousand on the 
amount insured for each 150 kilometres or fraction thereof. 

This additional charge is reckoned in entire kreutzers. 
The minimum tax is 4 cents (10 kreutzers). 

In calculating the additional tax the sum insured will be 
reckoned exactly. 
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The amount of compensation to be paid in case of loss 
or damage to baggage will be regulated according to the 
rules and regulations of the service upon the basis of the 
actual weight of the baggage. 


INDEMNITY FOR Loss OR DAMAGE TO UNWEIGHED 
BAGGAGE. 

Whenever baggage has been sent to be forwarded with- 
out being weighed, the railroad management is only respon- 
sible for the number of packages. 

The indemnity to be paid in case of loss or injury to 
unweighed baggage will be calculated according to the fol- 
lowing rules : 

(a) In case of loss, the indemnity will be calculated 
upon the basis of the maximum weight according to which 
the baggage charge has been calculated. The weight must 
not exceed 100 kilogrammes per package. 

(6) In case of damage the amount of indemnity will be 
_ determined upon the basis of half the maximum weight, 
according to which the baggage charge has been calculated. 

The weight of the uninjured baggage will, however, be 
deducted from the weight which serves as the basis for the 
indemnity ; the latter shall not exceed the sum to be paid 
_ for 50 kilogrammes per package. 

The total amount of indemnity to be paid in case of loss 
or injury to baggage shall not exceed, conformably to the 
regulations of the service, the sum of $2.40 (6 florins) 
per kilogramme in the two cases mentioned above. 


INSURANCE AGAINST DELAY. 


Insurance against delay, and the calculation of the insur- 
ance premium, is made according to the same principles as 
in the case of ad valorem insurance. 

The minimum premium of insurance against delay is 
_ fixed at 20 cents (50 kreutzers). 

Insurance against delay must be obtained at the shipping 
station at least half an hour before the departure of the 
train by which the baggage is to be sent. 
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STORAGE CHARGE. 

A storage charge of 2.4 cents (6 kreutzers) per day for 
each package will be collected for baggage which is not 
removed within twenty-four hours after its arrival. 

The storage and the contingent expenses for eatables 
and empty milk cans will be regulated according to the 
rules of the tariff for “fast freight at reduced prices.” 


FINES. 
Every person who shall offer for shipment as baggage 


articles which are not admitted as baggage or are entirely 


forbidden to be shipped, shall pay, aside from the penalties 
prescribed by police regulations and by the penal code, and 
aside from his responsibility for all damage resulting from 
the offense, a fine of $2.40 (6 florins) per kilogramme, even 
if no damage has been done. The mere consignment of 
these articles for shipment is an offense punishable by the 
above fine. 


ARGES. 
FREIGHT CH 
Rates for carriage of each dog, cost of tax and revenue 


stamp included. 


From 1 to 55 kilometres. From 56 to 100 ki] »metres. Beyond 100 kilometres. 
0.25} 0.50 1.00 
.40 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 
The charges for the shipment of dogs is paid at the ship- 


ping station. 


Every dog must be muzzled and furnished with a dog 


chain. 


presence. 


Little dogs held upon the knee are carried free of charge 
if the other passengers in the car do not object to their 


Ap VALOREM INSURANCE. 


Dogs are shipped by fast freight and furnished with a 
_ way bill on declaration of value only. 


1See foot-note page 111 
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INSURANCE AGAINST DELAY. 


For insurance against delay there will be charged 4-100 
of a cent (1-10 kreutzer) for each $12.00 of: valuation (30 
florins,) and fractional part thereof carried 7% kilometres 
and fractional part thereof. The minimum charge is | 
6 cents (15 kreutzers), and fractions of kreutzers will be 
reckoned as whole kreutzers. 

CHARGE FOR KEEP. 

Whenever dogs are not removed immediately after their 
arrival at the station to which they were consigned the 
railroad is not obliged to care for them. If, however, the 
railroad consents to care for them, a charge of 2 cents 
(5 kreutzers) per hour for each dog will be made if not 


removed within two hours after arrival. pore of a 
OTHER LivE ANIMALS. 


Other live animals, as large as dogs, will be taken by fast 
or slow freight only when accompanied by a regular way- 
bill. Birds, cats, small monkeys and other animals of the 
same kind confined in boxes, cages or coops, are excepted 
from this rule. 

What are the results obtained thus far by means of the 
_ zone tariff, which was inaugurated August Ist, 1889, 
and about which the preceding facts have been given? 

The following data will enable one to judge whether the 
result desired has been attained. The aim was to demand 

_ of the country the smallest financial sacrifices possible, and 
yet to inaugurate upon the government railroads a radical 

reduction of rates. This was to be accomplished by the 

adoption of a system which, while inducing a largeincrease __ 
in the passenger traffic, would admit of great simplicity in 
its management, a factor which is indispensable to the 
bringing about largely developed passenger traffic. 

With regard to the reductions which the new tariff pre- 
sents as compared with the old rates, it is plain, that, in 
accordance with the nature of the new system, the most 
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have been obtained for distances beyond 


225 kilometres. 
This will be very clearly shown by the following table : 


or Vice Versa. Tariff. | Ordinary or Om- 


nibus Trains. 


a From To, PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Rapid Trains. 
Distance. Budapest. | 


Nagyvarad. Previous 14.90 10.40 


5-96 4.16 
Present 8.00 5.80 


Kolozsvar. Previous 


Present 


Previous 


eg es 


Present 


Previous 
Present | 
Previous 
Present 
Previous 
Present 


| Previous 37.10 27.80 

14.84 11.12 

Present 8.00 5.80 

3-20| 2.32 

Previous 16.40 11.50 

6.56 | 4.60 

| Present 8.00 5.80 
3-20! 2.32 


For distances less than 225 kilometres (139.8 miles) the 
reductions are as great, and represent about 40 per cent. of 
the previous rates. To-day the fare for the superior class 
of a rapid train is that which was formerly paid for the 
inferior class of the ordinary train; for the superior class 
of the ordinary train the rate is that which was charged 
for the inferior class of the mixed trains. 


2 See foot-note page 111. 
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The following table will show the importance of the 
reductions which are applied within the smaller zones. 


PRICE OF TICKET. 


From To Tariff. 


or Vice Versa. | 


Ordinary or 
Omnibus Train! 


| | I. IIT] ©. | 


Fast Train. 


© 4-60) 10.80 7.60 5.40 


(154 Kilometres.)| Former 9.30 1.84) 4.32| 3-04 2.16 

(88 Kilometers.) Former { | $30 379 2.79 


The result of these reductions han been made still more 
effectual by means of an unexpected arrangement by which 
the zone tariff of the Hungarian government is applied to 


| _ PRICE OF TICKET. 


Tariff. Ordinary or 


Omnibus Train Fast Train. 


22.80 16.30 11.40 25.2018.10 12.60 
s \Fo 
Pram op) Former | 436 1008 7.24 5.04 
From Budapest to M.-) a 26.70 18.70 13.30 28.90 20.30 14.50 
Sziget or return as far ) 10.68 7.48 5.32 11.56, 8.12) 5.80 
as Debreczen by fast { present. 8.00, 5.80 4.00 9.60 7.00 4.80 
train. 3.20} 2.32 1.60 3.84) 2.80 1.92 


the reciprocal tariff of the government railroads, of the 
Northeast Railroad of Hungary and the Hungarian sta- 
tions of the Kassa-Oderburg Railroad. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the trip from Budapest to Marmaros-Sziget (North- 
east R.R.) or to Poprad-Felka (Kassa-Oderberg R.R.), as 


1 See foot-note page 111. 
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> _ ZONE-TARIFF IN HUNGARY. 
well as the return trip, is made by payment of the charge 
which corresponds to the XIVth zone. The table shows 
the reduction which results from the aforesaid regulations. 

The period which has elapsed since the inauguration of 
the new system is too short to enable one to express in 
figures, or to formulate in any other precise way, the results 
which this remarkable reduction in the rates has already 
produced, and the influence which it will have upon the 
economic condition of Hungary. 

Subjoined is a table of official data showing the receipts 
realized since the introduction of the zone tariff into the 
passenger and baggage traffic, and also the increase of this 
traffic. By comparing these figures with the corresponding 
figures of the preceding years, the results of the zone tariff 
can be shown. 


Excess 1889 over 
1888. 1889. 1887. { 1888. 


3,206,500 3,512,600 306,100 


2,381,200 5,584,600) 3519§,200, 3,203,400 


n 
v 
oh 
c. 

A 


5,587;700 9,097,200: _ 3,559,000 3,509,500 
FLORINS. 


5,250,200 5,098,400 5,269,200 19,000 


Recipts from | 
Pass’gr Traffic. 


Dec.’ 4,060,300 3,773,400 4,597,900 538,600) 


Total, 9,310,500 8,871,800, 9,867,100 


DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


to | 
July. 2,100,080.00 2,039,360.00 2,107,680.00 7,600.00 68,320.00 
Aug. | 

to 
Dec. 1,624,120.00)1,509,360,00 1,839,160.00, 215,440.00 330,200.00 


Total, 3,724,200.00] 3,548,720.00 3,946,840.00) 223,040.00! 


Receipts from 
Pass’gr Traffic 


398,520.00 


: 
; 
7 | 
a 
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Period. 1887. 4 
to a 
|Aug. 
Total, 5,538,20 — 
\ug 
j 
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FLORINS. 


184,000 197,500! 203,900 19,900) 


Dec. 556,600 167,400 246,100 89,500 


Bag’ge Traffic. | 


Total, _740,600| 364,900 450,000 109,400 


to | 
July. 73,600.00 81, 560.00, 7,960.00 2,560.00 


Receipts from | 
Bag’ge Traffic. 
> 


Dec. 222,640.00 66,960.00 35,800.00, 31,480.00 
Total, 296,240.00 145, 960.00 180,000.00. 90.00: 43; 760.00 34,040.00 


Jan. 
to 
J uly.|  §,434,200 §,295,900 $473,100 177,200 
be Aug. | 
to 
Dec ,216,900° 3,939,800 4,844,000 904,200 
RE — 
Total, 9,651,100 __9,23§,700 _ 10,317,100 667,000' 1,081,400 
DOLLARS AND CENTS. 
23 | | | 
| | 
oo July. 2 173,680.00! 2,118,360.00 2, an 15,560.00 70,880.00 
Aug. 
to 
Dec. 1,686,760.00 1,575,920.00 1,937,600.00; 251,240.00 680.00 


Total,3,860,440.00 3,694,280.00 4,126,840.00, 266,800.00 432,560.00 
Finally, i in regard to the question whether the new sys- 
tem is sufficiently simplified to enable the management to 
control without difficulty the greatly increased traffic, it is 


only necessary to state that while the number of 4inds of 
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tickets which had to be furnished to the ticket offices 
amounted to— 


a) Under the old regime: 


Budapest, 
For stations having less traffic, 
For small stations, 


the number 
(6) Under the new regime is: 


large stations, 
small stations, 


It is important to note that the wonderful growth i in the 
passenger traffic has not required an increase in the number 
of ticket agents. It has even been possible to abolish cer- 
tain ticket offices in the station at Budapest, since the same 
ticket office can now issue tickets for routes in several 
directions. 

The ticket regulations are most simple, especially as, 
since the 1st of December, 1889, arrangements have been 
made by which railroad tickets are sold in post-offices, 
hotels and tobacco stores. In these different offices the 
public can purchase tickets whenever desired, and with his 
ticket bought in town, a traveler can enter a car without 
being obliged to have his ticket stamped at the ticket office 
in the station. 

Railroad employés alone are charged with the inspection 
of these tickets. 

= Translated by 

JANE J. WETHERELL. 

Philadelphia. 


N. B.—The extreme rates used in the introductory note for comparison, are rates 
for third class with no free baggage. The accommodations are, of course, much in- 
ferior to the ordinary first class. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, — 


INTEREST in scientific work of all kinds has increased of late so 
rapidly in the United States as to attract the attention of observers in 
every country. In no department has this interest been more active 
or scientific progress been more real than in the field of economic, 
social and political studies. We have not, it is true, as yet made con- 
tributions which would entitle us to take rank with England or Ger- 
many or France, but in no country is there at present a more hopeful 
outlook for scientific work of a high character along these lines than 
in America. 

The evidence of this is cumulative and abundant. University pro- 
fessors.in Germany agree pretty generally that they have had in the 
last fifteen years no more eager, industrious and able students than 
those who go from this side the water. University professors in this 
country testify to the steadily improving quality and continually grow- 
ing number of students interested in these fields. The growing facili- 
ties for study along these lines in our own institutions speak more 
eloquently than words of the new era that has dawned upon us. 

In the larger colleges the field has been subdivided so as to permit a 
detailed kind of work which even ten years ago was impossible. In 
the smaller ones it has been separated from other and dissimilar fields 
and entrusted to what fifteen years ago was almost unknown outside of 
a few institutions—the specialist, fitted by taste and training to do 
original work as well as teaching. 

The instruction offered at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins is not only of high character, 
but of a comprehensive scope and spirit which, ten years ago, would 
have been deemed impossible ; while that given in many other institu- 
tions is, if not so comprehensive, at least as thorough and vigorous as 
in the larger centres. It is a most hopeful sign that many of our best 
workers in this field are in smaller or newer institutions scattered from 
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Maine to California and from Minnesota to the Gulf, working often- 
times under unfavorable conditions, but doing their share toward culti- 
vating the common field and increasing our stock of scientific capital. 

The increase in public interest is amply evidenced by the growing 
attention given to such problems by our daily or weekly papers and by 
our leading monthlies and reviews. The interest in the scientific 
aspect of these problems is also plain from the growing stock of tech- 
nical or professional literature. We have already two high-class 
reviews—the Quarterly Journal of Economics and the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly—periodicals of which any country might be proud—- 
one published at Harvard and the other at Columbia. The Johns Hop- 
kins Series of Studies, the University of Pennsylvania Series on Polit- 
ical Economy and Public Law, the American Economic Association 
Series, the American Social Science Journal, the Statistical Associa- 
tion Series—all successful publications of established reputation—show 
how strong and deep these subjects are striking root in American soil. 

The recent contributions to economic and political science by Amer- 
can writers are neither few nor unimportant, and they cover every part 
of the field with more or less thoroughness. The text-books for ele- 
mentary instruction by Andrews, Ely, Laughlin, McVane and Walker, 
the contributions to economic history by Taussig, Jenks, Bourne and 
others too numerous to mention, the essays on transportation by Hadley 
and Seligman, the work on theoretical economics by Clark and Patten, 
the work on statistics by Dewey, Smith and Wright, that by Goodnow 
and Wilson on political science, are simple specimens, taken at random, 
of American work which have commanded not only local but foreign 
attention as well. 

Another and no less striking indication of a growing scientific spirit 
is to be found in the effort to secure such cooperation among scientific 
workers as can only be obtained by the organization of societies and 
associations. To those of a national scope and spirit which have exer- 
cised or are exercising a wide influence belong the American Social 
Science Association, the American Economic Association, and the 
American Statistical Association, the latter having been recently 
revived and made efficient chiefly through the efforts of Prof. Dewey. 
It is a special society whose object is sufficiently explained by its title. 
The first two cover a wide field, one of them has a long, and both of 
them an honorable, history. 

In spite of the valuable work of these organizations, it was widely felt 
that the spirit of scientific codperation had not found an adequate 
expression ; that there was still room for another society ; that there was 
work of a specific kind which could not be done by any of the existing 
associations. As a result of this feeling, a preliminary meeting for 
organization was held in Philadelphia, December 14th, 1889, in the 
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Lecture Hall of the Law School, Girard Building, corner of Broad and 
Chestnut Streets. 

A temporary organization was effected which was subsequently made 
permanent. The name selected for the new organization was the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and Philadelphia 
was selected as its headquarters. The list of officers and advisory com- 
mittee will be found in the printed announcement. 


The response to the invitation to become members of the Academy © 


testifies to the strength of the feeling that there is important work to 
be done in this field, which previously existing societies cannot do. 
Over seven hundred persons have joined the society, although it is not 
yet six months old. The membership is scattered from Maine to 
California, every state being represented by one or more persons. 


The plan of organization calls for regular meetings for the presenta- _ 
tion of papers and communications and the discussion of the same. _ 
Members who may not be able to attend may send papers orcommuni- _ 


cations to the corresponding secretary, who will present them to the : 


Academy. Annual meetings will be held at such times and places as 


the council may decide. Suitable papers and communications will be 
published in full or in abstract in the proceedings of the Academy. 

It is proposed through this society to secure to investigators of eco- 
nomics, politics and sociology, a regular means of getting the results — 
of their studies directly before the public most interested in them, and 
as soon as possible after they are ready for publication. It will not be 
necessary to wait for an annual or biennial meeting in order to find 
an audience for a special paper. It can be sent at any time to the 
Academy, be there read and discussed, labeled, dated and put on file 
for publication. The Academy will, in a word, afford to students ot 
economics, politics and sociology an opportunity for speedy publica- 
tion of important matter—like that afforded in a similar field by the 
various academies of natural science. Brief communications in 
regard to special points, new facts in economic or social or political 
life, and similar matter will be acceptable. 

It has been decided to publish the proceedings in the form of a 
quarterly periodical, to be called the ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY, with such supplementary numbers as circumstances may 
make necessary. The quarterly and supplements will be sent gratis to 


all members. 


The Frst Scientific Session of the Academy was held 


in Philadelphia, on Friday, the 21st of March, 1890, in the ‘3 


rooms of the New Century Club, 1520 Chestnut Street, at 
8 o'clock P.M. 
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The President of the Academy, Professor Edmund J. 
James, delivered a brief opening address on the réison 
d étre of the Academy, the history of its formation and its 
general plan of work. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the fol- 
lowing papers had been submitted to the Academy : 

1. By Dr. J. G. Bourinot, of Ottawa, Canada, on the 
Politics of Canada and the United States. 

2. By Mr. J. G. Rosengarten, on the History of the Phil- 
adelphia Social Science Association. Read by title. To be 
printed in full. 

3. By Professor Simon N. Patten, on Decay of Local 
and State Government in the United States. 
4. By Mr. Stuart Wood, on Theories of Wages. © 

5. By Professor W. P. Holcomb, on a National Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mr. Stuart Wood read the paper, submitted by him, on 
Theories of Wages. He gave a history of the wage- 
fund theory from its origin to the restatement of Cairnes, 
and showed how it should be modified in order to be a sat- 
isfactory explanation of wage phenomena. To be printed 
in full. 

Professor Simon N. Patten read a paper on Decay of 
Local and State Governments in the United States. 
Printed in the ANNALS, July, 1890. ae 


W ew ~ 


SECOND SESSION. 

The Second Scientific Session of the Academy was held 
Tuesday, April 29th, at 8 o’clock P.M., in the rooms of the 
New Century Club, in Philadelphia. 

The following papers were announced : 

6. The Theory of Wages and Interest. By Professor 
J. B. Clark, of Smith College, Mass. Read by title, and 
printed in the ANNALS, July, 1890. 

7. The Zone-Tariff in Hungary. Translation by Jane J. 
Wetherell. Read by title and printed in the ANNALS, 
July, 1890. 
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8. Cost of the Churchin America. By Henrietta Leon- 

In preparation. 

g. A Chapter in the History of the House of Refuge in 

_ Philadelphia. By Mr. J. G. Rosengarten. Printed as 
Supplement to the Annacs, July, 18go. 
10. The Province of Sociology. By Professor F. A. 
_ Giddings, Bryn Mawr College. 
11. A New System of Passenger Fares. By Professor 
Edmund J. James. 
12. Instruction in Politics and Economics in German 
Universities. By Leo S. Rowe. Read by title and printed 
_in ANNALS, July, 1890. 
13. Communication from Dr. R. P. Falkner on the Inter- 
national Criminal Law Association. Read by title and 
if printed in ANNALS, July, 1890. 
- Professor F. A. Giddings read the paper submitted by 
be? him on the Province of Sociology (No. 10). Printed in the 
ANNALS, July, 1890. 

Professor C. Stuart Patterson read a digest of the paper 
submitted by Dr. Bourinot (No. 1), on Politics in Canada 
and the United States. In the discussion which followed, 
Professor Patterson took the ground that the system of 
ministerial responsibility which the author of the paper 
seemed to approve was unsuited to our system of govern- 
ment, and had not yet been tried long enough in any 
purely democratic country to enable us to form an ultimate 
opinion in regard to its merits. There are, indeed, some 
indications that it is becoming unsatisfactory even in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Rosengarten thought that the test of modern govern- 
ments was coming to be more and more their success in 
local municipal government, and he was desirous of know- 
ing how the Canadian system worked in that respect. 

_ Col. Thomas J. Dudley did not know whether the system 
_ of ministerial responsibility was the cause or not, but he 
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western Europe are very much better governed than ours. 
In Liverpool, where he resided for several years, malfeas- 
ance in office was unknown. Money appropriated for a 
given purpose was expended for that purpose, and public 
wants were fairly well looked after. 

Mr. Rosengarten read a paper on the House of Refuge 
in Philadelphia. Printed as a supplement to the ANNALS, 
July, 1890. 

Professor E. J. James read a paper on a New System of 
Passenger Fares. Printed in abstract as an introductory 
note to the article on the Zone-Tariff in Hungary, in the 
first number of the ANNALS. 

In the discussion which followed this paper, the question 
was raised by Mr. Rosengarten whether the operating ex- 
penses of the roads in Hungary had increased more or less 
rapidly than the passenger traffic under the new system? 
The official report did not show this, was the answer; but 
when one considers that the wagons ran, before the intro- 
duction of the new system, with only about 25 per cent. of 
the seats occupied, it is plain that an enormous increase of 
traffic might take place without necessitating any increase 
of cars or employees, more particularly as the new system 
of selling tickets made a saving in ticket agents possible.’ 

The question was also raised whether the roads were 
state or private works? The answer was that both state 
and private roads are in the combination accepting the new 
system. 

Mr. E. P. Cheyney suggested that the tendency to travel 
for the sake of travel was not an unmitigated good, and 
that an undue development of passenger traffic was not on 
the whole desirable. 

The note in the abstract of Professor James’ article on p. 106, of the first num- 


ber of the ANNALS, shows that as a matter of fact there was no increase of operating 
expenses. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


-Pror. Wooprow WIson has been called to the chair of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton College, 
and will enter upon his duties in September. Woodrow 
Wilson was born December 28th, 1856, at Staunton, Va., 
where his father was pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
. He studied one year at Davidson College, North Carolina, 
and four years, 1875-1879, at Princeton. After studying 
law at the University of Virginia, he practised his profes- 
sion in Atlanta. He left his work at the law to study at 
Johns Hopkins University, 1883-1885, taking the degree of 
Ph. D. in the year 1886. Dr. Wilson has been professor 
of history and political economy at Bryn Mawr College 
and Wesleyan University. 

The principal works of Prof. Wilson are: “ Congressional 
Government, A Study in American Politics,’ Boston, 1885. 
“ The State, Elements of Historical and Practical Politics.” 
Boston, 1889. Of the last work the chapter on the govern- 
ment of the United States has been published separately 
under the title “State and Federal Governments of the 
United States,’ Boston, 1889. Prof. Wilson has also con- 
tributed articles to the /nternational Review, Atlantic 
Monthly, Political Science Quarterly and Overland Monthly 
on political subjects. 


Pror. BERNARD Moses, of the University of California, 
will spend next year in Spain, where he intends to continue 
his investigations in Spanish-American History. 


At Princeton the chair of jurisprudence and political 
economy has been filled during the past year by A. B. 
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Woodford. Prof. Woodford was born at West Winsted, | S - 
Ct., October 7th, 1861. After graduation from the Shef- - 
field Scientific School in 1881, he pursued post-graduate - 
studies at the following universities: Yale, Michigan, 
Johns Hopkins, and Berlin, and the Ecole libre des Scien- ~ 
ces Politiques at Paris. During the years 1885-1889, he 
occupied the chair of political and social science at the © 
University of Indiana. 


AUSTRIA. 

Pror. E. Boum von Bawerk has resigned his positionas _ 
professor at Innsbruck to accept a place in the Austrian _ 
Ministry of Finance, where he is engaged in the prepara- _ 
tion of prospective legislative measures. His reputation 


as one of the leaders of the new Austrian school of econo- | 
mists is based upon his wotn “ KXafitalzsins.” Before _ 
going to Innsbruck he had been privat docent at Vienna. 


Dr. Vicror MatTaja, at present privat docent at Vienna, 
has accepted a call to Innsbruck as ordinary professor to suc- + 
ceed Prof. Bohm v. Bawerk. His best known works are: — 

Der Unternehmergewinn. Wien, 1884. 

Das Recht des Schadenersatzes vom Standpunkte der ‘ 
Nationalokonomie. Leipzig, 1888. 


The chair of political economy at the University of | “ie 
Vienna made vacant by Prof. Brentano’s acceptance © 

of acall to Leipzig last Summer, has been filled by the 
appointment of Pror. v. MIASKOWSKI, who entered upon 
his duties at Vienna with the opening of the academic year _ - 
1889-90. August v. Miaskowski was born in the Baltic 
Provinces, in 1838. He studied under Hildebrand, and Se of 
after serving some years in the public service in Riga, he © oa a 
commenced his academic career at Jena. He has since ¥ 
been professor successively at the agricultural academy at _ 
Hohenheim, Wiirttemberg, and at the universities of Basel 

and Breslau. His most important work is “Bawuerliche 
Erbfolge’” in the series of publications of the Verein fir = 
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Soctalpolitik. The special subject of his study is the land 
question in all its aspects, and he has contributed to the 
reviews, notably Prof. Conrad’s Jahrbicher fir National 
Ockonomie und Statistik, articles on this subject. His 
inaugural lecture at Vienna, which in printed form has been 
very favorably noticed, was upon “Dée Vertheilung des 
Grundbesitzes tn geschichtlicher Entwickelung.” 


GERMANY. 


Dr. ERWIN NassgE, professor of political economy at the 
University of Bonn, died on the 4th of Jonuney, 1890. He 


at Gottingen, snd took his deamee of Doctor in 1851. 
After study in Berlin he established himself as privat 
docent in Bonn, in 1854, whence he was called, in the Spring 
of 1856, as professor, to Basel, and in the Fall of the same 
year to Rostock. In 1860 he came to his native city as 
professor. He took an active part in political affairs, and 
was from 1869 to 1879 member of the Prussian House of 
Deputies, where he rendered important services on the 
budget commission. He was one of the founders of the 
Verein fiir Socialpolitik, and the president of it from 1874 
to his death. Professor Nasse was a frequent contributor 
to scientific journals, and the list of his writings is made 
up largely of the titles of these essays. We can only note 
some of the more important ones: 


‘gungen des 16. Jahrhunderts in England. Bonn, 1869. 
Das Minswesen und die Wechselcurse (Hirth'’s Annalen, 


1875]. 


Ueber die mittelalterliche Feldgemetnschaft und die Ein- 
he 


Das hundertjihrige Jubilium der Schrift von Adam_ 


Smith iiber den Reichthum der Nationen. (Preuss. Jahr- 


bicher, 1876. ] 


Adolf Held (Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik, 1880}. 
Agrarische und landwirthschaftliche Zustande in Eng- 
land [Schriften des Vereins fiir Soctalpolitik, 1884). 


Das Sinken der Warenpreise wahrend der letzten finf-— 


zehn Jahre Lahr ‘bicher fir Nationaloe onomte, etc. 1888). 
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Die Kindigung des Privilegiums der Reichsbank und die 
Privatnotenbanken. (Preuss. Jahrbicher, 1889.] 

Professor Nasse’s contribution to Schénberg’s Handbuch 
on “Geld und Minzwesen” is a good specimen of his work. 


At the University of Breslau Dr. WERNER SOMBART 
has been elected to fill the chair vacant since the removal 
of Prof. v. Miaskowski. The new appointee has heretofore 
been engaged in business pursuits in Bremen. It need not 
be said that his appointment is a departure from the usual 
traditions. Dr. Sombart has been a frequent contributor 
to scientific periodicals, his name figuring prominently in 
Prof. Schmoller’s Jahréuch fir Gesetzgebung und Verwalt- 
ung. He has also written “ Die Romische Campagna, eine 
Socialskonomische Studie.” 


Dr. WALTHER Lotz entered the philosophical faculty of 
the University of Leipzig as privat docent on the 2d of 
February, 1890. He has been appointed assistant to Prof. 
Brentano in the seminar of the latter. His works on mon- 
etary questions have been very favorably received in Ger- 
many, as they show a practical grasp of the subject unusual 
in the works of a beginner. After completing his univer- 
sity studies, Dr. Lotz studied practical affairs in banking 
establishments in Vienna and Berlin, and there gained 
familiarity with all aspects of his special field of investi- 
gation. He has published “Geschichte and Kritik des 
deutschen Bankgesetzes von 14ten Marz, 1875.” Leipzig, 
1888. “Die Wahrungsfrage in Oesterretch-Ungarn und 
thre wirthschaftliche und politische Bedeutung.” Leipzig, 
1889. “Die Technik des Deutschen Emtssionsgeschafts, 
Anlethen, Konversionen und Grindungen.” Leipzig, 1890. 


In the law faculty of the University of Munich Dr. E. 
ReumM established himself as privat docent with the begin- 
ning of the academic year 1889-90 [Sept. 21st, 1889]. His 
special department of work is public law. His published 
works are: “ Die Rechtliche Natur des Staatsdienstes nach 
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deutschem Staatsrecht historisch dogmatisch dargestellt”—a 
work which received a prize from the law faculty of the 
University of Munich, and which appeared in Hirth’s “ An- 
nalen des deutsches Reiches,” 1884 and 1885, and “ Die 
rechtliche Natur der Gewerbskonzesston,’ Munich, 1889. 


The faculty of law and political science at the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg has had an accession to its force in Dr. 
C. J. Fucus, who established himself there as privat docent 
on the 12th of December, 1889. His lecture course for the 
Summer semester is upon “ International Trade,” and it is 
the economic aspects of commerce which have been the 
special field of his researches. He has published the fol- 
lowing monographs or more important essays: “ Der Unter- 
gang des Bauernstandes und das Aufkommen der Gutsherr- 
schaften. Nach archivalischen Quellen aus Neuvorpommern 
und Rigen.” Strassburg, 1888. Also in Prof. Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch, 1890, “ Die Organisation des Liverpooler Baum- 
wollhandels in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, and in Prof. 
Conrad’s Jahrbucher, 1890, “Der englische Getretdehandel und 
seine Organisation.” 


Dr. JoserH von HELD, professor in the faculty of law and 
political science in the University of Wurzburg, died on 
March 19th, of this year, at the age of 75. The name of 
Held is an honored one in the field of political and eco- 
nomic science. Adolf v. Held, one of the most brilliant 
economic scholars that the nineteenth century has pro- 
duced, was the son of Prof. Joseph v. Held. It will be 
remembered by those cognizant of recent economic history 
in Germany that Adolf v. Held was drowned in the Lake 
of Thun in 1880 just after being called to Berlin as ordi- 
nary professor of political economy. 

The leading works of Prof. Joseph v. Held were: 

System des Verfassungsrechts der monarchischen Staaten 
Deutschlands. 2vols. Wirzburg, 1856-57. 

Staat und Gesellschaft vom Standpunkte der Geschichte. 
3 vols. Leipzig, 1861-1865. 
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Grundzige des allgemeinen Staatsrechts. Leipzig, 1868. 

Verfassung des deutschen Reiches. 1872. 

Dr. v. Held, beginning as privat docent in the Winter 
semester of 1839-40, remained as an active and successful 
teacher in Wurzburg for over fifty years—forty-seven years 
as ordinary professor. He seems to have been a man of 
unusual ability in many directions, and to have made a 
marked impression on his students as a teacher and on his 

colleagues as a scholar. 
SCOTLAND. 

Pror. JAMES Lorimer, LL.D., who occupied the chair of 
public law in the University of Edinburgh, died onthe 13th 
of February, 1890. His death is a great loss for his uni- 
versity and for science. In the affairs of the former he 
took the most active interest, aiding in every effort which 
went to make it a centre of culture. In the scientific 
world he was a prominent member of that group of legal 
writers who in late years have laid the foundation of a 
science of jurisprudence in the British Isles. His life 
work was in the field of public law, and his most ardent 
wish to bring that branch of the law to a place of honor in 
English legal learning. The enthusiasm which he brought 
to the work was not without results. In his published 
works and his lectures he interpreted to the English 
student the historical standpoint of the school of Savigny, 
and treated English legal development from a novel point 
of view. His connections with the great scholars of the 
continent were very intimate, and thus he became the rep- 
resentative of scholarship in the broadest sense. In the 
foundation of the International Institute of Public Law he 
took an active part and was prominent in all its work. 
The most important works of Prof. Lorimer are his 
“Institutes of Law’ and his “/nstitutes of the Law of 
Nations.” 

SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. GeorG JeLLINek has been recently called to the Uni- 
versity of Basel, beginning his work with the Summer sem- 
ester, 1890. Dr. Jelinek was born in ate 16th, 1851 
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His parents removed in 1857 to Vienna, where he prepared 
for the university. He studied law, political economy and 
philosophy at Vienna, Heidelberg and Leipsic, taking the 
degree of Ph.D. at Leipsic in 1872, and that of LL.D. at 
Vienna in 1874. He entered the academic career as privat 
docent at Vienna in 1879, where he was elected extraor- 
dinary professor of public law in 1883. After six years of 
active work, during which his reputation as a scholar was 
rapidly growing, he resigned his professorship owing to 
difficulties with the Minister of Education, growing out of 
a dispute with the clerical party in Austria. A few months 
after his resignation at Vienna he was called to Basel as 
professor of international and public law. 

Dr. Jellinek has an enviable reputation among writers 
and students in the field of public law. His leading works 
are: 

1. Die social ethische Bedeutung von Recht, Unrecht, und 
Strafe, 1878. 

2. Die rechtliche Natur der Staatenvertrige, 1880. _ 

3. Die Lehre von den Staatenverbindungen, 1882. 

4. Ocesterreich-Ungarn und Rumanien in der Donaufrage, 
1884. 

5. Ein Verfassungsgerichtshof fir Oesterreich, 1885. 

6. Gesets und Verordnung, Staatsrechtliche Untersuchun- 
gen, 1887. 
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““GIORNALI DEGLI ECONOMISTI.” 


The “Giornali degli Economisti,’ heretofore edited ex- 
clusively by Prof. Zorli, will henceforth appear monthly 
under the editorship of Prors. ANronio DEViT1 DEMArco, 
professor of finance at the University of Rome; Uco Maz- 
zoLA, professor of finance at the University of Pavia; 
ALBERT ZORLI, professor of finance at the University of 
Macerata, and MAFFEO PANTALEONI, director of the Supe- 
rior School of Commerce at Bari. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
_ An Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out by the 
_ light of the most recent researches the gradual develop- 
ment of the English Constitutional System, and the 
growth out of that system of the Federal Republic of 
the United States. By Hannis Taytor. In two parts, 
Part I, The Making of the Constitution. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 616. 1889. 


As the title of Mr. Taylor’s book indicates, this is an 
American history of the English Constitution, and deals 
primarily with the government and institutions of Eng- 
land. The idea of the author has been to describe the 
historical development of the English constitutional sys- 
tem and the growth out of that system of the institutions 
of the American Republic. The work is to be completed 
in two volumes, the present one dealing with the genesis 
of English institutions and the perfecting of the English 
political machinery, ending with the accession of Henry 
VII. The next volume, which we understand to be nearly 
ready for the public, will deal entirely with the “after- 
growth” of the constitutional system with reference to the 
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influence of English political growth upon the American 
Commonwealth. Each part of the work will be, therefore, 
a complete treatise upon a distinct period of constitutional 
growth, usually considered separately. But at the same 
time, Mr. Taylor informs us each part will be so constructed 
that when the two are taken together, they will embrace 
a consecutive and harmonious treatment of the entire 
theme. 

Throughout the entire work we perceive the author's 
efforts to emphasize the fact that the constitutional histo- 
ries of England and the United States form a continuous 
and natural «volution which can only be fully mastered 
when viewed as one unbroken story. We can understand 
our own institutions only by a careful study of all the dif- 
ferent sources of historical growth, and by a recognition 
of the organic nature of the law of constitutional develop- 
ment. In this spirit Mr. Taylor has approached his task. 
The preliminary exposition, covering seventy-six pages, is 
devoted .to the English origin of the federal republic of 
the United States, and Mr. Taylor points out from a com- 
parative survey of the ancient and modern commonwealths 
the distinguishing feature of the typical English state 
which is the political unit in our federal system. We 
have next the growth of the English kingdom, with espe- 
cial reference to the establishment of the representative 
principle ; the growth of the English colonies in America; 
the rise of the federal idea and the final establishment of 
the Constitution from the work of the convention of 1787. 
This introduction is all that is devoted to American topics, 
yet it might be said to be the zdea of the work. We can- 
not know America until we know England; nor can we 
understand England until we study those ancient German 
tribal federations of which we catch our first glimpses in 
the pages of Casar and Tacitus. Following the intro- 
duction, the work is divided into three books that deal 
respectively with the Old English Commonwealth, the 
Norman Conquest, and the Growth and Decline of Parlia- 
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ment. Historically, there is nothing new in this survey of 
the Constitution, since Mr. Taylor follows Stubbs and 
Freeman quite closely. But written from the point of 
view which he represents, our author has put many things 
in a new light. The work is a credit to American scholar- 


ship, and no student of American institutions can afford to 
pass it by. j. & 


Essays ON GOVERNMENT. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 


229. 1890. 


These are five essays dealing with as many phases of 
political thought ; three bear directly or indirectly on the 
government of the United States, the others bear upon the 
theory of the social compact and the limits of sovereignty. 
The first essay, on “ Cabinet Responsibility and the Consti- 
tution,’ deserves especial notice, since we hear nowadays 
so much of the wisdom of giving to cabinet officers seats in 
Congress, and making our government approach more 
nearly the parliamentary system of England. In this essay 
Mr. Lowell compares the English and American forms of 
government for the purpose of showing that their natures 
are radically different ; and he attempts to prove that cabi- 
net responsibility, the central feature of the English sys- 
tem, is not in harmony with our own institutions, and could 
not be introduced into the United States without destroy- 
ing the entire fabric of the Constitution. The second 
essay, on “ Democracy and the Constitution,” is a farther 
comparison of the English and American forms of govern- 
ment for the purpose of considering the effect that each 
of them is adapted to produce ina democratic country upon 
the limitation of popular power and the protection of pri- 
vate rights, and from this point of view an inquiry is made 
into the structure of our government and the laws of its 
organic life. The third essay, on “The Responsibility of 
American Lawyers,” was originally written for a law review, 
and treats of the legal profession in our political system. 
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In the last two essays the limitation of political power is 
considered from a philosophical standpoint. The first of 
these deals only with the theory of the social compact, but 
is almost equivalent to a sketch of the history of modern 
political philosophy to the end of the Tenth Century. The 
final essay, upon the abstract doctrine of the limitation of 
sovereignty, is intended chiefly for students of jurispru- 
dence. 

THE STATE. ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL 
Pouitics. A SKETCH OF INSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By Wooprow WILson, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Author of “Congressional Government.” Boston: D., 
C. Heath & Co. Pp.686. 1889. 


Dr. Wilson’s book is an attempt to compress into one 
treatise an account of the political institutions of all times, 
as well as an epitome of political history. The growing 
interest in the study of political science in American col- 
leges rendered it necessary that a text-book of the scope 
and purpose of this work should be prepared by a student 
of politics who understood the condition of the teaching of 
that subject in our educational institutions. That this book 
enters into the spirit of the teaching of politics, and that 
the author understands its difficulties, can be seen from the 
great care he has taken to present the subject in sucha 
way as best to meet the needsand necessities of the case. 
There is a great deal in the book, probably too much for a 
text-book, but Dr. Wilson has so arranged his matter that 
good results may be obtained by an instructor who is in 
sympathy with political studies and understands the bear- 
ing of historical facts. 

The first two chapters of the book are taken up with a 
discussion of the probable origin of government and its 
early development. The governments of Greece and of 
Rome, the influence of Roman dominion and Roman law, 
and the Teutonic polity and government during the mid- 
dle ages, completes the survey of ancient and mediaeval 
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political life. The most interesting part of the work is that 
which treats of modern continental political activity, con- 
taining a good deal of matter that is not elsewhere easily ac- 
cessible in English. This comprises a description of the gov- 
ernmental development of France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, together with the dual monarchies of Austria, Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Norway. The description of the political 
institutions of England and the United States occupies 
about one-third of the book ; the chapter on the govern- 
ment of the United States has been reprinted for the use 
of schools. The concluding chapters deal with the subject 
of law, its nature and its development, and the functions 
and ends of government. 


oh 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA. By J E. C. Munro, of 

the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law, 

- Owens College, Victoria University. Pp. XXXVI and 
356. Cambridge: University Press, 1889. 

Some years ago Prof. Munro began to collect materials 
for a survey of the legal aspects of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion, but his purpose as regards the constitutions of Great 
Britain and Ireland was anticipated by the publication of 
Sir William Anson’s great work on the “Law and Custom 
of the Constitution,” and Prof. Munro therefore restricted 
himself to the constitutions of the colonies. He intends 
to make a general survey, examining each in detail. Canada 
has been selected for treatment first, not merely because a 
special interest has of recent years been taken in its consti- 
tution, but for the further reason that some recent Cana- 
dian statutes have given a completeness to the Dominion 
system it did not previously possess. 

The introductory chapter deals in a general way with the 
character of the Canadian constitution and the present 
status of the Dominion government. Then follows a brief 
sketch of the constitutional history of the provinces and a 
chapter on the legal rules and customs that form the 
“Constitutional Law and Custom” of Canada. Since the 
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legislative powers of the Dominion cannot be understood 
without reference to the powers of the provinces, Prof. 
Munro has begun his survey of the constitution by working 
upward from the local institutions to the central govern- 
ment. Seven chapters are devoted to the constitution of 
the provinces: these are the organization of the provincial 
legislatures; the character of the provincial assemblies and 
legislative councils; method of legislation in the provinces ; 
the position of the lieutenant-governor; the nature of the 
provincial administrative system, and the judicial machin- 
ery of the provinces. An analysis of the Dominion © 
government takes up seven more chapters dealing with © ; 
Parliament, the House of Commons and the Senate; the 
scope and activity of Dominion legislation ; the office and 
duties of the governor-general ; the administrative efficiency 
of the Dominion government, and the organization of the 
Canadian judicial system. Chapter XIX considers the 
division of legislative powers between the Dominion and 
provincial governments. Here we have discussed the 
scheme of division, the principle of interpretation, and the 
grouping of the various forms under definite heads. The 
concluding chapters are on the Dominion control of the 
provinces, in the way of limiting legislation by the veto of 
the governor-general, and control of provincial administra- 
tion. The chapter on imperial control of the Dominion \ 
deals with the limitation on the Dominion power of legisla- 
tion and the power of concurrent legislation, together with 
the power of the Crown over Provincial and Dominion 


bills. q 


InpivipuALismM: A System oF Potitics. By Worps- 
WORTH DoNISTHORPE, Barrister-at-law. Author of 
“Principles of Plutology,” etc. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1889. Pp. I-X and 393. 

This book takes the view that the doctrines of socialism 
which are growing in popularity are the chief danger in the 
way of social progress. Mr. Donisthorpe aimsat a presen- 
tation of some of the practical bearings of individualism 
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of the theory. The range of subjects dealt with is a wide 
one, and the effort of the writer has been to treat them 
consistently from his individualistic standpoint. While 
due consideration is given to Spencer, Mr. Donisthorpe 
differs from that writer upon nearly every point as set 
forth in the latter’s work entitled Man vs. the State. The 
present work begins with a treatment of the growth and 
evolution of the State, its structures, and its functions. 
Succeeding chapters deal with capital, the labor question, 
and labor capitalisation; the concluding chapters with 
anarchy—the logical extreme of individualism, the basis of 
individualism, land-law reforms, and socialism, while the 
final one carries war into the domain of absolutism in 
politics. The book is extremely interesting and deserving 
of the attention of all students of economics and politics. 
While Mr. Donisthorpe has deliberately assumed a polemic 
rather than an apologetic tone, even when differing from 
those with whom he is, in the main, in accord, he has at 
the same time given to the impartial public a work that will 
be of value in discussing the speculative foundation upon 
which the principles of individualism are based. 


Tue Ontario Townsuip. By J. M. McEvoy, with an Intro- 
duction by Pror. W. J. ASHLEY. 42 pp. [Toronto Uni- 
__-versity Studies in Political Science. First Series, No. 1.] 
By Out of the growing consciousness of the importance of 
_ the problems of local government has arisen a constantly 
increasing literature devoted to the portrayal of local insti- 
tutions in particular localities. Of this species of detail 
_ study Mr. McEvoy’s monograph is a good example. There 
can, of course, be no value to us in the experiences of Cana- 
dian communities unless there is in them something typi- 
cal. In his introduction Prof. Ashley calls attention to the 
a fact that we are not always able to discern what is typical 


until we have a knowledge of the most varied experiences, 
and hence the historic importance of individual localities 
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contributing something to political science. From this 
point of view the pamphlet before us is certainly not with- 
out interest. 

The townships of Ontario derived their original bounda- 
ries and governmental powers from the central authority 
of the province. The latter, at the period with which our 
author begins his study—that brought to pass by an act of 
1793—were very scanty. In town meeting the freeholders 
elected their township officers, who carried out the meas- 
ures decided upon by the judges of quarter sessions, and 
in their legislative capacity voted upon the height of fences. 
The town officers merely carried out the measures of the 
judges. The latter were appointed for life, and were not 
familiar with the needs of particular districts. Under such 
a system local government could not reach a high point, on 
account of the lack of intimate relations between the gov- 
erning power and the governed. After the uprising of 
1837-38 a new principle was introduced, in that a board of 
commissioners, elected by the people and known as the 
district council, exercised the functions heretofore dis- 
charged by the courts. With the change came an increased 
interest and activity in local affairs. This form of govern- 
ment was replaced in 1849 by the system of township coun- 
cils, by which the township is given a far greater degree of 
autonomy than it formerly possessed. The township gov- 
ernment is now in the hands of a council of five, the presi- 
dent of which is called reeve, elected annually. Nomina- 
tions are made in town meeting, and on this occasion the 
retiring officers give an account of their official activity ; 
nominees and others discuss in the greatest detail the affairs 
of the town. Though deprived of direct legislative func- 
tions, the town meeting still exercises a potent influence 
on town affairs. The details of the different forms of 
township government are worked out by the author with 
care, and we have a good view of the results achieved by 
each. In general, the thesis with which the author begins 
his discussion, that with the growth of democratic local 


government the towns have better fulfilled their mission, 
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is well sustained. However chary the central government 
has been in delegating power to these minor units, the 
author is by no means inclined to believe that, on general 
principles, such a policy is justified by the results. 


? The University Quarterly Review is the title of a new 
periodical which comes to us from Toronto. Though not 
expressly stated, it seems implied that the editorial man- 
agement is intimately connected with the university of that 
place. The first number contains an article by Dr. Bouri- 
not, on “ The National Sentiment in Canada,” in which he 
4 sketches the influences which in politics, commerce aad 
literature are tending to promote the feeling of solidarity 
among the various parts of the Dominion, and which, with- 
out pointing to absolute political independence, are tending 
to render Canada an organic body, with a vigorous life of 
its own. Prof. Ashley contributes an article on “The Cana- 
dian Sugar Combine.” In it he shows that, according to 
official investigation, this combination, whereby wholesale 
grocers who agree to sell to retailers always at a certain 
advance on the refiner’s prices, and not to cut prices, re- 
ceived decided privileges in buying over those who did not 
so agree, has, up to the present, produced results in which 
the bad vy no means outweighs the good. The combine 
, has not advanced prices beyond such as give what is con- 
ceded to be a fair rate of profit. Business is more regular, 
and from being that part of the grocer’s stock on which 
the profit was most uncertain, sugar is now handled more 


easily than other goods. 
Tue WorkING PRINCIPLES OF PoLiTIcAL Economy. By 

S. M. Mac Vane, McLean Professor of History in Har- 

vard College. New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co., 

1890. 16mo. Pp. vii, 392. 

Professor MacVane describes his volume as a book for 
beginners, and says that in writing it, he has wished, in 
the first place, “to show that the principles of political 
economy may be developed in such a form as to bring out 
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more clearly than is done in the standard books their close 
and vital connection with everyday industry ;” and, in the 
second place, “to suggest some modifications, chiefly in 
points of detail, of the conclusions commonly accepted 
hitherto by leading economists.”’ The doctrines set forth 
as working principles are in all fundamental points those | 


of the English economists, whose thoughts culminated in _ 


the work of Mill and Cairnes. Professor MacVane accepts 
their philosophy of economic life as practically sufficient, 
seeking only to correct it here and there, and to express it _ 
in terms of the visible facts of modern business. Within 
these self-imposed limits he has succeeded admirably well. 
Without accepting his opinion that political economy is 
not on the whole a very difficult study, or sharing his be- 
lief that there is “nothing in the science that young per- 
sons of ordinary ability may not master,” one must admit 
that Professor MacVane has minimized the difficulty of 
mastering so much of political economy as he has chosen 
to include in this volume. It will be when they arrive at 
some of the economic problems that Professor MacVane 
ignores or passes over lightly, that the real difficulties of 
his young students will begin. 

The way in which each topic in the study of wealth is 
approached, and the order of arrangement, are no less 
well adapted than the illustrative matter to keep the work- 
a-day side of economics before the pupil’s mind. Thus 
Professor MacVane happily begins his exposition with a 
paragraph on the struggle for money. Ridicule as we may 


the economic philosophy of mercantilism, it is in the 


struggle for money that the average man’s contact with | 
economic law begins and ends. From this conception the 
transition is easy to that of the useful things that money 
will buy, and thence, by natural steps, to division of labor, 
trading and prices, and back again to money in its rela- 
tions to welfare. The pupil thus starting from the most 
familiar facts gets a general view of economic affairs at 
the outset, and can then go on to a more thorough analysis 
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of ia without danger of overlooking the relations 
of parts to the whole, or of forgetting that the things 
studied are realities of the practical world. Such a method 
reveals the true and experienced teacher. Whatever one 
may think of Professor MacVane’s economics, there can 
i be but one opinion of his pedagogics. 

A text-book must be judged, however, not only by the 
skill with which its subject matter is presented, but by the 
completeness and accuracy of its scientific content, and 
the thoroughness with which it is brought down to date. 
Can it be said that a beginner’s book in political economy a . 
} is satisfactory in these respects which makes no attempt 
to explain the modern theory of utility, with or without 
mathematical symbolism; whch limits “wealth” to mate- foe 
rial goods—and therefore necessarily classes the labor of aa 
professional men as unproductive—without stating the oe 
position and argument of economists who repudiate such 
definitions ; which does not so much as hint at the theo- 
retical position of the historical economists on the one 
hand, or of the Austrian school on the other, and which 
presents a vigorous, subtle and most ingenious argument 
for the doctrine that wages are determined by savings and 
paid out of savings, without fully stating the counter view 
held by economists like Walker and Clark?’ That these 
omissions are due to no lack of ability to state fairly and 
intelligently the thought of an opponent, is shown in the 
admirable chapter on free trade and protection, where both 
sides of a great controversy are summarized with judicial 
impartiality. Professor MacVane has either dismissed the 
views and theories mentioned above as being no essential "ae 
part of the fundamental working principles of political 
economy, or he has assumed that beginners could not un- rine 
derstand them. The latter supposition would seem to be ‘ 
inconsistent with the belief in youthful comprehension : 
expressed in the preface ; the former would seem to indi- 
cate a faith in the finality of toniasonat * views that few econ- 
omists would care to profess. ‘Ua 
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Professor MacVane’s own most important modifications 
of economic theory are found in his analysis of cost of pro- 
duction into “labor” and “waiting”—the latter being 
essentially different from the “abstinence” of the older 
economists—and his distinction between capital and say- 
ings, the one being materials and instruments of produc- 

_ tion, the other consisting of goods ready for consumption 
in satisfying personal wants “which the owner chooses not 
_ to consume but to spare for hiring laborers.’”” This is not 
the place tot discuss these points nor to examine the re- 
habilitated wages-fund doctrine which Professor Mac Vane 

_ States in a way to leave exactly the impression that was 
left by the doctrine in its original form, namely, that‘ the 
rate of saving is the cause of the rate of wages, and that 
the laborer, having no power to compel the employer to 
$ave, is practically helpless to help himself. The tacit 
assumption that the laborer can under no circumstances 
compel the employer to curtail personal consumption and 

_ increase wages is purely gratuitous. As a matter of fact, 
laborers of every grade, from domestic servants to salaried 


a _ Officials, are doing that very thing every day ; for not only 
interest, but wages of management for the employer, de- 
pend on the employment of laborers. The proposition 
that within pretty broad limits the laborer can compel the 
employer to save, under penalty of having no income to 


It merits serious study. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. A Stupy IN SociAL Scl- 
ENCE. By RicHmMonp Mayo Situ, A.M. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. Pp. xiv, 316. 


Thus far the discussion of the question of immigration as 


_ most part by economic considerations. Interest in this sub- 
ject has been aroused chiefly by the belief that in some way 
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or other immigration effected the condition of the laboring 
classes. Prof. Smith, however, treats the problem much 
more comprehensively. His inquiry includes a study of 
the influence of immigration on the ethnical changes of the 
population, and also the influence of immigrants upon the 
ethical consciousness of the community. This is a broad 
view, and the more to be appreciated since it is taken by 
an economist. “Weare concerned with the effect of such a 
movement on the community at large and its growth in 
civilization.” For the solution of these problems it is nec- 
essary to collect accurate data, and with great clearness the 
author notes the elements to be analyzed. These are the 
intensity or amount of immigration ; its quality as to 
nativity, age, sex, etc. ; the character of the attractive force 
inviting immigrants ; the difficulties to be overcome; and, 
finally, the influence of immigration upon vice, crime, and 
illiteracy. Emigration is regarded as a modern phenome- 
non, belonging to the nineteenth century, to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the migrations of early history or from the 
coldnization characteristic of the age of maritime discov- 
ery. It is difficult to measure the amount of emigration. 
There are three special sources of information : the permits 
which may be required to leave a country; statistics of 
departure by water; and statistics of arrivals. Whatever 
can be gleaned from these statistics, as well as from all 
other official literature relating to the subject, has been 
most thoroughly studied and analyzed, so that nowhere can 
be found a more accurate or intelligent presentation of the 
facts. 

Following the historical portion, successive chapters deal 
with the political, economic, and social effects of immigra- 
tion; administrative methods adopted to protect the immi- 

grant, as for example the Passenger Acts; Chinese immi- 
gration; restriction on immigration; and lastly with the 
_ principle of freedom of migration from the standpoint of 
political science. No part of the subject is slighted, and 
throughout there is displayed an independence of judgment 
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with thoughtful political suggestions. Itis, however, in the 
political reasoning that occasionally dissent is prompted in 
_ my own mind. There is a disposition to regard the American 
political spirit as an absolute standard. I question if much 
is gained in scientific discussion by generalizing in regard 
to American political ideals. There is not space to men- 
tion the author’s summary of “the characteristics of Amer- 
ican state and social life which we desire to see preserved.” 
_ They are most admirably stated: probably most of us desire 
to see them preserved, and yet it is difficult to pronounce 
dogmatically as to whether we ought to labor for their per- 
_petuity. A renaissance of Puritanism is not to be desired. 
For somewhat the same reason I question the advisability 

of the loose use of the terms socialist and anarchist as __ 

connected with the political creeds of certain aliens and’ | 
immigrants. It is possible, to say the least, that not even 
pure-blooded New England Puritan stock would cope with 
_ flattering success with the problems of a factory “ capital- 
consolidation ”’ civilization, or with the growth of a compe- 

tent civil service. 
Professor Smith, very wisely as it appears to me, has no 
sympathy with the idea that freedom of migration is an 
inherent right of the individual ; and for the present condi- 
tions regards with favor the tendencies of public opinion 
which would impose restrictions upon further immigration. 
The most feasible method of restriction, in the author's 
opinion, is the requirement of a consular certificate from 
emigrants. For the student the value of this volume is 
greatly increased by the appendix, which contains a valua- 
__ ble bibliography on the subject, including references to the 
_ literature of continental countries. 


Davis R. Dewey. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 


RECENT penal legislation, as well in Europe as in 
America, has been gradually emancipating itself from the 
once prevalent maxim of criminal law that punishment 
must be strictly measured by the offense committed, to the 
exclusion of every other measure. If nowhere pervading 
the whole system of any country, there are manifold evi- 
dences of a tendency to place the protection of society 
from crime and its consequences in its broadest sense as 
the highest end of repressive legislation. Crime is viewed 
more and more as a social phenomenon ; its causes and the 
means to be employed in suppressing it, are then plainly as 
much the concern of sociological investigators as of judges 
and lawyers. 

The International Criminal Law Association purposes to 
cultivate the study of crime from this point of view. It 
was founded in the year 1889, mainly through the persever- 
ing efforts of Dr. Franz v. Liszt, professor of criminal law at 
Halle, formerly of Marburg. The aims and principles of 
this organization are best told in the language of the short 
and compact constitution of the organization which, aside 
from mere temporary provisions, is translated below : 

I. The International Criminal Law Association holds 
that crime and its repression should be considered from the 
social as well as from the juridical standpoint. It purposes 
the incorporation of this principle, and the consequences 
which flow from it, in the science of criminal law 
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II. The association adopts as the fundamental basis of 
its labors the following propositions : 

1. The purpose of criminal law is a struggle against 
crime viewed as a social phenomenon. 

2. Penal science and penal legislation should take into 
consideration the results of anthropological and sociologi- 
cal studies. 

3. Punishment is one of the most efficacious means 
at the disposal of the State in combatting crime. It is 
not the only means. It should not be separated from 
other social remedies, and especially from preventive 
measures. 

4. The distinction between habitual and occasional delin- 
quents is essential in practice as well as in theory, and 
should be at the base of provisions of the penal law. 

5. As the administrations of criminal courts and of pris- 
ons pursue the same end, as the significance of the sen- 
tence depends upon the mode in which it is carried out, the 
distinction common in modern law between the repressive 
organs and the prison organs is irrational and hurtful. 

6. Restraint of liberty occupying justly the first place in 
our system of punishments, the association devotes special 
attention to all that concerns the improvement of prisons 
and allied institutions. 

7. With respect to punishments by imprisonments of 
short duration, the association considers that the substitu- 
tion for imprisonment of measures of an equivalent effi- 
cacy, is possible and desirable. 

8. With respect to punishment by imprisonments of long 
duration, the association holds that the length of the im- 
prisonment should depend not only upon the material and _ 
moral gravity of the offense committed, but also upon the 
results obtained by the penitentiary system. 

9. With respect to incorrigible, habitual delinquents, the 
association holds that the penal system should aim at plac- © 
ing such delinquents beyond the possibility of harm for as © 
long a time as possible, and this independently of the — 
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gravity of the offense, even when there is merely a repeti- 
tion of minor offenses. 

III. The members of the association agree to the funda- 
mental propositions above announced. 

Members of the association may propose the admission 
of new members to the Executive Committee. Such pro- 
posal must be in writing, and the Executive Committee de- 
cides upon it by a majority vote, without stating the rea- 
sons for its decision. 

IV. As a general rule one session is held each year. The 
sessions may, under circumstances, take place at longer in- 
tervals. 

At each session the association designates the time and 
place of the following session. 

V. The Executive Committee determines the order of 
proceedings, and provides that a basis of discussion shall 
be prepared by reports. 

It presents at each session a report of the progress made 
since the date of the preceding reunion in the penal legis- 
lation of the different countries. 

It publishes this report and also an abridgement of the 
minutes of the meetings. 

VI. The association elects the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

It provides at each session for the use of such languages 
as will most facilitate its deliberations. 

The questions placed upon the order of proceedings of a 
session are not submitted to a vote. 

Nevertheless, when two-thirds of all members voting 
unite in the support of any proposition submitted to the 
meeting, it is added to the fundamental propositions enu- 
merated in Article II. 

VII. The meeting votes by simple majority. Absent 
members may send in their votes by letter. 

For every modification of this constitution a majority of 
two-thirds the members voting is necessary. 

_ VIII. The Executive Committee is — of three 
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members, who divide among themselves the duties of presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 

The committee chooses from its number the president 
of the general meeting. 

IX. The annual dues are fixed at five francs—four reichs 
marks. Their collection is the duty of the treasurer. 

The general meeting may decide upon a temporary or 
permanent increase of the dues. 

It must be distinctly understood that the propositions of 
the second article form no absolute confession of faith to 
which adherence in every particular is required, but rather 
a statement of the general tendency of the association’s 
work. The association already numbers over three hun- 
dred members. It draws its main support from professors 
of criminal law and those engaged in practical prison 
administration. Geographically, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary furnish the largest contingent of members, but 
most of the leading countries are represented, and some of 
them, notably Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Italy, quite numerously. The officers of the association 
are: President, M. Ad. Prins; Secretary, Dr. Franz v. 
Liszt ; Treasurer, M. G. A. Van Hamel, professors of crim- 
inal law at Brussels, Halle and Amsterdam respectively. 
The rapid growth of the organization during the first year 
of its existence is an important guaranty of its future use- 
fulness ; certainly an indication that the time is ripe for 
labors such as it proposes. 

From the Bulletin of the association, three numbers of 
which appeared in 1889, one can gain an admirable idea of 
the work which is being accomplished. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that French and German are the languages of 
the publication, all official announcements, reports of 
meetings, etc., being published in both languages. 

At its first meeting in August, 1889, two important topics 
occupied the attention of the association—the treatment of 
minor offenders, and the treatment of habitual offenders, 


” It was generally held that a short im- 
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prisonment is worse than useless ; itis for first offenders, 
__ where thoughtlessness is frequently the reason for the of- 
- fense, too severe a punishment, and too often it confirms men 
criminal conduct, as they cannot afterward overcome the 
ai stigma of having been in prison. Various substitutes for 
short imprisonment were proposed. One of the special 
_ subjects of the debate was the question, Whether the in- 
Le troduction of conditional sentences, in other words, the 
_ suspension of the execution of the sentence during the 
behavior of the offender for a period of probation, 
was desirable? The experience of Massachusetts was 
‘e cited as highly satisfactory, and the association unani- 
: - mously recommended the provisions of the Belgian law of 
_ 1888, which incorporates the principle to the attention of 
| <_ vn bodies. In the further discussion of this topic, 
- the practice of binding offenders over to keep the peace, 
= Ww hich is as yet unknown in Continental Europe, was highly 
commended. 
ia The system now in vogue of treating habitual offenders 
_ or recidivistes was sharply criticised. The association de- 
clared its most prominent defects to be a lack of classifica- 
_ tion, the uniformity in the treatment of habitual and occa- 
¥ sional offenders, and again the abuse of short sentences, 
which permit habitual offenders to return to society with- 
out sufficient protection for the latter. 
The discussions, of which the main results are here 
_ noted, were based upon the reports of the chief speakers 
published in the Bulletin prior to the meeting. The de- 
bates called out interesting experiences from all countries. 
_ In the Bulletin we find the reports above mentioned, 
8 of the proceedings, accounts of the progress of 
rs the association and its affairs, and finally, the survey of 
the progress of penal legislation during the year provided 
. aa by the constitution. It is to be hoped that in the future 
this portion of the work of the society may be something 
ie more than a brief statement of the measures proposed 


€rowded into two printed pages. 
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If this organization should do nothing more than collect 
the material relating to recent progress in the repression of 
crime, its work would be of great value. But there is 
every reason to believe that much more will be accom- 
plished. The work has been taken up by those whose pro- 
fessional activity is in this field, and not, as the President 
in his opening address pointed out, by those standing out- 
side, as in the first agitation for the reform of prisons. A 
direct influence upon future legislation is one of the proba- 
bilities. The association emphasizes crime as a social 
phenomenon, and thus appeals not to a few legal theorists, 
but to all those who are interested in the complex relations 
of societary life. Its work touches close upon social 
science, and its success will mean another triumph for the 


sociological standpoint. 
ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


N. B.—It has been thought desirable to add a partial list of members, in order to 
show the character of the organization: 

Argentine, Prof. N. Pinnero; Austria, Dr. Baernreither, Prof. Hiller, Prof. 
Jellinek, Prof. Lammasch, Prof. Wahlberg; Belgium, Prof. Prins, Prof. Thiry; 
Bulgaria, Dr. Stoiloff; Chili, M. Vera; Denmark, Prof. Goos; France, Profs. 
Duguit, Gardeil, Leviellé, Marandout; Germany, Dr. Aschrott, Prof. v. Bar, Dr. 
Fohring, Dr. Fuld, Dr. v. Jagemann, Prof. v. Jhering, Councillor Illing, Prof. v. 
Kirchenheim, Warden Krohne, Prof. v. Lilienthal, Prof. v. Liszt, Dr. v. Mayr; 
Great Britain, Sir E. du Cane, Mr. Tallack, Mr. Havelock; Holland, Profs. Drucker, 
van Hamel, van der Hoeven; Hungary, Prof. Fayer, Dr. v. Kelemen, Dr. v. Szekacs, 
Dr. v. Székely; Italy, Prof. Bodio, Dr. Bosco, Prof. Ferri, Baron Garofalo; 
Norway, Prof. Hagerup; Portugal, Prof. da Silva; Russia, Prof. Foinitzky, Dr. v. 
Moldenhawer, Prof. v. Oettingen, Prof. v. Rohland; Servia, M. Milenkovitch; 
Spain, Profs. Aramburu, Azcarete, Giner de los Rios; Sweden, Prof. Winroth; 
Switzerland, Prof. Gautier, Dr. Guillaume, Prof. Meili, Dr. Morel; United States, 
Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Rev. F. H. Wines. 

The representation of the United States is inadequate for a country which has 
done so much for prison reform. The list of members in the United States includes, 
besides those mentioned, only the writer. 
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